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POLITICAL. 


NECESSITY FOR IMMEDIATE TARIFF-REDUCTION. 
A. AuGustus HEALYy.* 
Condensed for Tue Lirkrary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Forum, New York, December. 


HAT was (a most wise and welcome act of the new Ways 
T and Means Committee of the House of Representatives, 
to limit hearings upon the Tariff toa space of about two weeks. 
It indicated an earnest purpose on the part of the Committee 
resolutely to carry forward to a speedy conclusion the import- 
ant work committed to it. 

The work was begun not a moment too soon, It is already 
a year since the emphatic verdict of the people was rendered 
in favor ofta reduction of the Tariff, charging President Cleve- 
land and the Democratic Congress with the duty of carrying 
it into effect. Two years before, the present McKinley Tariff 
had been condemned by a majority such as is rarely given in 
a free country. Never was there a more deliberate or more 
decided expression of the will of the people than that declared, 
after the fullest discussion, at the elections of 1890 and 1892, 
in favor of substantial Tariff-reduction. The evils, the bur- 
dens, and the injustice of the Tariff have in the meantime 
grown no less. On the contrary, they are now bearing harder 
upon the people than ever before. The majority in Congress 
is, therefore, now under obligation as solemn as ever rested 
upon a political party, not to delay action unnecessarily, but 
to proceed with all diligence to obey the mandate of the 
people and give the country the relief which it sorely needs. 

There has been not a little talk about the so called “danger 
in hasty Tariff revision.” In my opinion, however, the great 
and only danger is in delayed revision of the Tariff. There is 
in delay serious danger, not only to the business of the coun- 
try, but to the cause of Tariff-reform itself. Not that I believe 
anything can prevent the eventual triumph of that cause; but 
by a mistaken or dilatory method of procedure at this critical 
juncture, it may be deferred for another series of years, pos- 
sibly a decade. 

It is put forth, as a reason for moderation and delay in 
revising the Tariff, that many manufacturers “are not earning 
more than a small interest on their invested capital,and a 


* [The author of this article, a merchant of prominence in the City 
of New York, has had during his long and successful business career, 
large experience with the subject on which he writes. He has also 
been, for a considerable period, a close student of economics, and has, 
therefore, the advantage of both scientific and practical knowledge of 
his theme. ] 


large number of them do not even earn anything, while many 
have failed because of their inability to meet their obligations.” 
One would think this state of affairs the best possible reason 
for instantly changing a system that left our industries in such 
a doleful condition: for it is a fact, that many manufacturers 
are terribly handicapped by the high rates of duty on their 
raw materials. The true remedy is the prompt abolition of 
such duties, and this must necessarily be an important feature 
of any intelligent new Tariff Law. 

There is no time so favorable for the inauguration of a great 
reform as immediately after the decision of the people has 
been rendered in its favor. Then public sentiment is ripe for 
the change. Then all opposition is for the time stifled, and 
the transition can be made from old to new conditions with 
less friction, with a readier acceptance by the public, anda 
more general willingness to give the new order a fair trial 
than can be secured at a later period. 

The present time, moreover, is most opportune for changing 
the Tariff. The financial panic through which we have 
passed has caused a far greater cessation of production than 
could possibly have been caused even by the utter abolition of 
the Tariff. Consequently, stocks of manufactured goods are 
much reduced. Any change in current prices, therefore, 
caused by a reduction of the Tariff, if made within the next 
few months, would fall more lightly upon the holders of the 
goods thus affected than at any previous time in many years. 

Next to the restoration of confidence in the stability of our 
monetary standard, which will now follow the passage of the 
silver-purchase repeal by the Senate, nothing will do so much 
toward securing a return of business prosperity as the enact- 
ment of a new and much lower Tariff. What is our business 
condition? It is one of plethora. It has been growing more 
evident every year that the capacity of the American people 
to produce has far outgrown their ability to consume. We 
need enlarged foreign markets for our products. Foreign 
nations, however, cannot buy our products, unless we allow the 
products they have to send us in payment to enter our ports. 
A substantial reduction of the Tariff, therefore, would at once 
set in motion two healthy and life-giving currents. 

The new Tariff should be made to take effect immediately. 
The great majority of manufacturers are not at all afraid of a 
lower Tariff. It will in reality be a great boon tothem. They 
are, however, extremely impatient to know what it is to be in 
all its details. Not only that, they want the new Tariff enacted 
and thus made an absolute certainty for some time to come. 

Public sentiment, too, is now favorable. The controversy 
over the Tariff, for a time at least, was settled by the last 
Presidential election. Everybody then understood that a 
change was to be made in the Tariff policy of the country. 

Moreover, the new Tariff should be put into effect as soon as 
possible, in order that it may have time to vindicate itself, and 
establish itself in the favor of the people before the Congress- 
ional elections of 1894. The permanency of the reform may 
be involved in having this done. 

It was to be expected that all sorts of objections would be 
raised, whenever the time came for the actual work of enact- 
ing a new Tariff. It is not at all strange, therefore, that there 
should arise a chorus of protests, warnings, dire predictions, 
perversions of currentevents, all intended to hinder and delay 
the reform of the Tariff. These are the professional cries of 
the statesmen and organs of the High-Tariff party, and they 
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take advantage of the present financial distress to try to raise 
both present fears and horrible imaginings in the minds of the 
timid and unthinking, respecting the effect of an attempt to 
revive the Tariff, upon the revival of business prosperity. 
Astute and intelligent business men simply smile at these 
absurd and crude efforts to mislead. 

There is another consideration, pertinent to the situation 
at this time, when it is so extremely desirable that capital be 
induced to flow back into the channels of business—namely, 
the fact that, since our silver-purchases have been stopped, 
a change from our present obstructive High-Tariff policy 
is what is needed to induce English capital, which has 
recently been so largely withdrawn from investment in the 
United States, because of our silver legislation, to return to 
this country. The prompt passage of the Low-Tariff Bill will 
effectively supplement the repeal of the Silver-Purchase Law, 
in inducing that inflow of foreign capital now so much needed 
to aid in reviving business activity. 

Let no man fear that a Tariff Bill, promptly prepared within 
a short time, would necessarily be crude, unbalanced, and 
imperfect. It is the experience of men of affairs, that work 
rapidly performed, and even under a certain amount of press- 
ure, is more likely to be well done than when executed in a 
slow and dawdling way, during along period. This is especi- 
ally true when the subject is not new and unfamiliar; and the 
gentlemen of the present Ways and Means Committee are 
conversant with the subject. 

Finally, when the new Tariff Bill shall have been introduced 
into the House of Representatives, it is to be hoped that 
debate upon it will not be unduly prolonged either there or in 
the Senate. The people of the United States are especially 
intolerant of inaction and delay in dealing with measures 
affecting their business interests. Their dissatisfaction is not 
always noisily expressed, but it is deeply felt, and is sure to 
be manifested in opposition to the responsible political party 
at the next election. 





THE MEMOIRS OF ERNST II. 


N. NEERGAARD. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Tilskueren, Copenhagen. 


Il. 


UKE ERNST’S remarks about Louis Philippe are very 
interesting. He tells us that purely personal motives 
guided this king’s politics, if his acts can be dignified by the 
term politics. He favored Guizot, and, therefore, allowed that 
statesman to do as he pleased. He hated Thiers personally, 
and, therefore, ascribed all his misfortunes to “that little 
man.” He accused him of being the cause of the fall of his 
Dynasty, and said to Ernst: “It is solely the ambition of M, 
Thiers which brought about the downfall of thethrone.” The 
Duke says that, even as early as 1836, Louis Philippe sought 
opportunities for a “dig” into Thiers. The Duke visited the 
Court at Versailles, and Thiers was there. They were shown 
over the castle, and when they came to the new museum to 
see the pictures, Thiers, who was very nearsighted, ran against 
a painting, and struck his nose on the frame. This caused 
the King to cry out, to the amusement of all: “Ah! that’s 
the consequence of having one’s nose in everything!” 
Louis Philippe’s unreasonable antipathy to Thiers. and per- 
sonal preference for Guizot, explains much of his misfortune. 
After the death of the Duke of Orleans, the King was incon- 
solate, and would not trust any of his own family. Joinville’s 
“ radicalism ” shocked him, and the clerical tendencies of the 
female members of the family distressed him. Hespoke about 
the “disruption ” of the family, and intended to abdicate in 
favor of his grandchild, then a minor, and to place him under 
the guardianship of King Leopold of Belgium. But the latter 
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would not listen to the proposal. Both he and Prince Albert 
expected momentarily a revolution, and Leopold resolved, as 
he said to Ernst, “to let the old man eat the soup alone.” In 
his last days as King he was much fascinated by Lamartine’s 
‘*Histoire des Girondins,” and used to read it aloud to his 
family, supplementing the records with his own recollections, 
Thus “in the decisive hours of his dynasty and life he dwelt 
upon the terrors of his youth,and painted pictures of blood- 
shed and exile on the minds of his family,” wrote Ernst. His 
weakness and indecision, when the catastrophe came, is thus 
accounted for: “I have seen blood enough!” This was his 
excuse, and he repeated it later on in England, when he 
explained to Ernst the causes of his fall. 

Duke Ernst was also well acquainted with the next occupant 
of the Tuileries, Louis Napoleon. His memoirs of that 
Emperor are most fascinating. He met Napoleon for the first 
time in England, when the Prince was unrecognized by any- 
body and not credited with any abilities. They mutually sought 
each other. Later, Ernst desired to see Russia’s influence in 
Europe checked, and saw in Napoleon a useful tool to that 
end. Napoleon, on the other hand, wished to establish some- 
thing like familiar relations with a ruling dynasty, and to get 
out of the position of a Jarvenu. Even England stood aloof, 
though in alliance with France and conjointly carrying on the 
Crimean War. The opportunity for an enteznte came when 
King Leopold began to fear Napoleon's ambitious designs, and, 
therefore, desired a closer relation to him, that he might 
watch him. It was arranged that Napoleon’s nephew should 
visit Brussels, which he did, and was splendidly received. 
Europe was scandalized, however,and Leopold did not dare to 
send one of his sons to return the visit. Ernst, therefore, pro- 
posed to go to Paris; not as a Belgian representative but on 
“his own hook.” Leopold agreed, Albert grew angry, but 
Ernst went, and the “adventurer from Boulogne” came in 
direct relation with the Coburgers. King Friedrich Wilhelm 
also approved of the visit in the hopes of getting more direct 
information about “that” Prince’s ideas. Ernst was received 
with the most extraordinary honors and resided in the 
Tuilleries. The conversations that took place between the 
Emperor and Ernst are of historic interest. Both, the Emperor 
and the Empress showed him the utmost courtesy, and the 
Emperor explained his ideas with great freedom. Ernst found 
that Napoleon dwelt more in the future than in the present, 
and that his political ideas were very revolutionary. The Duke 
records with much detail how Napoleon endeavored to facili- 
tate the passenger traffic on the railroads, claiming that the 
rates were too high. He desired, to apply the postal-stamp 
principle to passenger traffic. He also advocated an inter- 
national postal union. The Emperor was thus the first to take 
the lead in these economic reforms. His Ministers and the 
officers of the railroads opposed him, and declared his plans 
impracticable. After a discussion of the subjects with railroad 
employés, the Emperor turned to Duke Ernst and said: “In 
France you meet the word ‘ impossible’ oftener than elsewhere. 
I cannot see that my arguments have been invalidated, nor 
that my plans are impossible.” 

The Emperor criticised freely the actions of the first Napo- 
leon, and lamented that he had meddled so much in the affairs 
of so many Nations. In 1854, he spoke in favor of a united 
Germany, under the leadership of Prussia, and a united Italy, 
under that of Sardinia; he also desired to see the three north- 
ern Kingdoms united, and wished for the restoration of 
Poland. Ernst was the first Prince to whom Napoleon thus 
revealed his ideas. Ernst was, of course, shocked, and became 
more so when Napoleon talked about “compensations” on 
the Rhine or in the Alps. The Duke praises the Emperor 
for his open-mindedness and truthfulness, the very qualities 
which did not characterize the French politics lateron. The 
Coburger looked upon Napoleon as more like a dreaming 
German professor than as the Ruler of France. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL, 


SUGGESTION AND CRIME.* 


U. O. B. WinGate, M.D., COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





Condensed for Tue Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
The Medico-Legal Fournal, New York, September. 

O one interested in mental phenomena, it is apparent that 
T there is a large number of individuals in the world to-day 
who are standing on the border-line of what we understand to 
be soundness and unsoundness of mind 

This is nothing new of itself; it has probably been so from 
the earliest ages, and probably will continue so for ages to 
come, being modified more or less from time to time by cir- 
cumstances and human environment. 

The advancement of scientific knowledge, however, during 
the present century renders it possible, if we make use of such 
knowledge as we can command, to modify certain results of 
mental action very materially, and thereby avoid disaster ; and, 
in many instances, avert mental and social ruin. 

One way in which this work can be accomplished to a cer- 
tain extent, it seems to me, is by controlling or regulating the 
enormous production of certain unhealthy suggestions, that 
come to the minds of this army of individuals who are on the 
border-line of irresponsibility, and need only a spark of certain 
forms of suggestion to produce a blaze of criminal action. 

By suggestion, 1 mean that which intimates, insinuates, and 
puts something before the mind for consideration. I use the 
word crime in its legal sense. 

It has been proved, I believe, beyond contradiction, that 
there are such things as mental epidemics, during which cer- 
tain mental diseases are transferred, by way of contagion, if 
you please, from one person to another, and from one com- 
munity to another. This fact shows that certain forms of 
suggestion, presented at the opportune moment toa human 
mind ina state of receptivity for such suggestion, are as cer- 
tain to produce particular results as is the inoculation of a 
person's body by a certain virus at a certain time and in a cer- 
tain condition. 

I do not think any alienist can be found who will not 
agree with me that the published accounts of murders and 
other crimes, such as are too often printed in our daily and 
weekly newspapers, and scattered broadcast over the country, 
are not only detrimental to mental health, but, in many cases, 
are productive of very sad results. 

How often do we observe a report of some diabolical 
criminal act followed by another and another of the same kind, 
in close and rapid succession! Can there be a doubt in the 
minds of those who have given the subject of mental 
pathology any attention, that this report, and the subsequent 
acts, are connected as cause and effect ? 

How often have we observed in our cities conspicuous and 
bloodcurdling posters of theatrical and other shows, repre- 
senting duels, murders, and the like! Can we doubt that in 
many instances such representations furnish to certain minds 
just the suggestion necessary for an outburst of criminal 
action ? 

We know something of the effect of wholesome suggestion 
on the minds of those who are fortunate enough to be men- 
tally sound, and we also know something of such effect on 
unsound minds. We cultivate music, literature, and the fine 
arts, and all that is ennobling, and we know that such efforts 
are rewarded by human improvement, by the higher develop- 
ment of all the human faculties. 

We remove those who are classed as insane to asylums of 
rest for treatment, and protect them from evil influences, and 


* Read before the International Medico-Legal Congress, August 17, 
1893. 
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surround them with the best means known to us to enable 
their minds to return to a normal and healthy condition. 
What is done, however, for those who are quivering in the 
mental balance? Nothing. 

Journalists, certainly those who are entitled to that honor- 
able name, recognize the evil effects of certain sensational 
reports of criminal acts; but if a word is said against the pub- 
lication of any wild imaginings of a reporter or editor, who 
knows nothing of the effect of his writings or publications on 
the minds of that large army of unfortunate individuals whose 
minds are on the verge of being wrecked, the cry goes forth 
at once that we are throttling the press, interfering with the 
principles of freedom, and assaulting the Constitution of our 
Republic. It would seem that the time has arrived when this 
misinterpretation of our principles of freedom should be cor- 
rected. No person has a legal or moral right to sow the seeds 
of disease in the physical or mental system of his fellow man, 
under any form of government on the face of the earth. 

It is unfortunately true that there are many forces at work 
preparing a fertile soil for such seed. The argument of the 
agent of the detrimental suggestion is: “ There is a demand 
and | have a right to supply that demand.” | reply, however, 
that the right to supply a demand is legitimate only when by 
so doing the rights of others are not molested. Liberty 
demands self-protection, and in modern civilization supported 
by vast scientific research, it becomes not only the right, but 
the duty, of its votaries to suppress and regulate, to the best 
of their ability, things that are detrimental and dangerous to 
the best welfare of the individual and the State. 

No one 1s allowed to sow the seeds of physical disease. If 
we consider mental disease contagious, why should we not 
take steps for its prevention as well as for the prevention of 
contagious physical diseases? Why should not those who aid 
in the contagion of mental diseases be held responsible as well 
as those who aid in spreading physical disease. I sum up my 
conclusions in the following form: 

1. There are many persons on the border-line of irrespon- 
sibility. 

2. Such persons need only certain forms of suggestion to 
cause them to commit criminal acts. 

3. Suggestions of crimeare largely disseminated by published 
sensational accounts of criminal acts and evil-doings, and by 
certain pictures posted in public places. 

4. Suggestion of crime is often contagious among a certain 
number of persons possessing partially unbalanced minds. 

5. Organized effort can do much to prevent crime by inves- 
tigation and study of the phenomena of criminal suggestion. 

6. Efforts should be made to suppress and regulate the pro- 
duction of the large amount of unhealthy suggestion now being 
disseminated, and such work is as important and promises as 
good results as the efforts being put forth to contro] contagi- 
ous diseases, 


RALPH D. Sr. JOHN. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., December. 

HE Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor at 
Washington has been recently published. The Report 
relates to the cost of producing textiles and glass in the United 
States and in Europe; to the wages paid to the persons 
employed in these industries; and to the cost of living of the 
laborers. My object is to draw from the tables in the Report 
some inferences as to the real condition of American laborers, 
and as to the relation existing between their condition and the 
cost of living. The following details are taken from the cotton, 

the woolen, and the glass industries. 
It is found that in the cotton industry, of the 2,132 families 
considered, 168 owned their house. The average size of the 
family was 5.7 persons. The average total yearly income for 
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each individual was $114.70, the expenditure $106.48. Of the 
whole number of families 765 came out at the end of the year 
with a deficit which amounted on an average for each to 
$54.16. Averaging the total surplus among the 1,151 families, 
who had accumulated, it gave as the share of each $123.33. 
The average expenditure for food was $287.06 a family, or 
$50.06 an individual. The total cost of living, other than for 
food and rent, was $258.79 a family, or $45.13 an individual. 

In the woolen industry, 911 families were considered, of 
whom 154 owned their house. Average size of family 4.9 per- 
sons. For each individual, the average total income was 
$1 36,49; the average expenditure $122.28. A deficit was traced 
to 268 families of the average amount of $61.49; and a surplus 
of $136.16 to each of 583 families. The cost of food was 
$262.85 a family, $54.10 an individual. Total expense, other 
than for food and rent, was $256.32 a family, $52.76 an indi- 
vidual. 

In the glass industry, of the 1,276 families visited, 339 owned 
their home. Average number of persons in each family. 4.8. 
For each person, the average income was $177.81, the average 
expenditure $159.07. An average deficit of $92.59 was traced 
to each of 453 families; 766 families had each an average sur- 
plus of $205.65. Cost of food was 294.75 a family, $60.97 an 
individual. Besides cost of food and rent, the expenditure 
was $394.37 a family, $81.57 an individual. 

These figures show that, so far as financial considerations 
go, the three industries, in the order given, form an ascending 
scale. They also show that, as far as actual financial results 
are concerned, they all compare favorably with the general 
estimate which any observing person would make of the con- 
dition of the majority of people in any calling throughout the 
country. 

I will pass now to more specific cases, with the object of 
seeking out the causes of the sufferings of which some work- 
ing people complain. | shall trace out some of the statements 
concerning certain individuals, and compare and contrast 
them. 

Of two families living in Alabama, and connected with the 
cotton industry, it is learned that both are of American birth. 
Of the one designated in the tables as number 9, the husband, 
aged forty-seven years, isa section hand; the wife and three 
children are all at work. The husband’s income is $257.58, 
the wife’s $15.63, the children’s $333.56; total income, $606.77. 
They do not own their house. For their food, the itemized 
bill amounts to $261.60. For expenditure other than for food, 
$39 goes for rent; $28 for fuel; $6 for lighting; for clothing 
for the husband $5, for the wife $5, for the children $45; 
furniture and utensils $43. The total expenditure is $562.45. 
Under the table of notes, in which running comments on the 
condition of each family are made, it is said, “ They live in 
squalor.” 

In the other family, number 35 in the tables, the husband, 
aged forty-six, is a carder, receiving $257. The wife stays at 
home, but takes boarders and lodgers, earning thus $236; the 
only child, a son, earns by work $120. Their itemized expendi- 
tures for food reach the amount of $279. The rent is $24, 
fuel $32, lighting $15; clothing for husband $12, for wife $15, 
son $5; furniture and utensils $1.50. The total expenditure is 
$443; the surplus is $170. Their cabin is described as neat 
but crowded, and they have a garden. 

The difference in the circumstances, under conditions quite 
similar, shows that the latter family have at least one of the 
secrets of the capitalist’s success, while the other swells the list 
of the most miserable people in the land. 

In two families of Irish nationality, living in Illinois and 
working in the glass industry, greater differences still are 
found. In one case, the husband, aged forty-two years, is a 
mixer; the wife remains at home; three children are at work, 
two at school, and two at home. The husband receives $349, 
the children at work $317—total income, $666. Total expen- 
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diture for food, $187.40; other than food, $278.65. In the latter 
amount are comprised the following: taxes, $11.50; insurance 
on property, $1.50, on life, $14; for religion, $1; for charity, 
$1.50; books and newspapers, $6.70; amusements and vaca- 
tions, $10; intoxicating liquor, $26; tobacco, $5.20. Their sur- 
plus is $200, and they own ‘their house and garden, a sewing 
machine, and a cow. 

In the second family, the husband, aged thirty-three years, 
is a blower and receives $1,449.52. The wife and three children 
are not wage-earners. The amount spent for food is $352, 
other than for food, $1,097.52. In the latter sum are included 
rent, $120; labor organizations, $34.18; religion, $2; charity, 
$15; books and newspapers, $6.50; amusements and vacations, 
$30; intoxicating liquors, $400; tobacco, $52; sickness and 
death, $27; other expenses, $60. Total expenditures reach 
$1,449.52, just balancing income. One other item needs to be 
mentioned. In the former family the bill for clothing ran, for 
the husband $20, the wife $15, children $50; in the latter 
family, husband $125, wife $40, children $65. The remarks in 
the Report concerning the second family are: “ Wretched 
people, miserable home.” 

In this comparison the earmarks indicate a selfish, drunken 
husband, as the cause of the misery of the second family. It 
is a pity that any account of liquor entered into the first 
Report, but it is the aim of this article to take in all particulars, 
average instead of extreme cases, which makes it necessary to 
note many things to be deplored. 

The tables in the Seventh, as well as in the Sixth Report, 
show that the misery often to be found existing among the 
working people cannot be attributed to the cost of living, or 
rather to the disproportion between their earnings and the 
cost of living. The majority of those who are classed among 
the destitute are to be found, it is true, among those receiv- 
ing the smallest wages; but that this does not necessarily fol- 
low is proved by the fact that some ofthe poorest paid laborers 
are recorded as living in good circumstances and as having 
accumulated quite a property, while others receiving the best 
pay are in the most miserable condition. 

Thus we come by this new route to the old lesson, that the 
cause for the misery or the happiness of men lies within them- 
selves and not in outward circumstances. 


THE MORALITY OF CONQUEST. 


Condensed for THe Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
The Spectator, London, November 18. 

S it genuine love for others, or only distrust in ourselves, 
] which has revived the discussion as to the lawfulness of 
conquest? Certainly, it is not knowledge of the history of 
progress in the world, which is inseparably allied with the his- 
tory of conquering tribes. Conquest alone has secured for 
civilized manhood the vast territories comprised in the two 
Americas; and it is in conquest alone that there is any hope 
of terminating the savagery of Africa, where races left to self- 
government for ages, in regions superabundantly fertile, have 
not only not advanced, but have positively retrograded, and 
are now distinctly more degraded than many of the savages of 
Polynesia. The most cruel conquest recorded in history, that 
of the Canaanites by an Arab tribe, saved for the world its 
only beneficial creed ; and the double conquest of Britain by 
two sets of Norsemen enabled the Anglo-Saxon to take his 
vivifying place in the history of mankind. The evidence 
which proves that the conquest of the inferior races by the 
superior has been beneficial either to them or the world at 
large is irresistible, and in all who know history, wakes in 
them a doubt whether assaults upon the system can be either 
well informed or sincere. 

It is certain, however, that they are often both, and that 
many, whose intelligence is as undoubted as their motives, 
seriously question whether the new effort of the whites to 
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conquer Africa, which is now going on from all points of the 
Continent at once, is anything better than a huge dacoity, an 
effort to steal vast resources which properly do not belong to 
the conquering people. No such act, they assert, is compat- 
ible with Christianity; and though God,in His beneficial 
Providence, may utilize such acrime for good, still, it is a 
crime of which decent people who believe their creed should 
repent in sackcloth and ashes. This view is unusual on the 
Continent, even among the pious, and is unknown in America ; 
but we are sure we do not misrepresent in the least degree 
either the religious Radicals or the semi-Socialists of our own 
country. 

We cannot but think that, with the exception of a minute 
section, they are entirely mistaken. With that section, which 
denies the right of making war under all circumstances, we 
have no quarrel, nor any common ground upon which it is 
possible to argue. They think that Christ forbade war, and 
taught non-resistance even in extreme cases; and, if He did, 
the question for us, at least, ends, and we yield to a wisdom 
which transcends reason, and is directed towards ends of 
which we have no conception. For the very few who are con- 
sistent in this faith, and who would abolish policemen equally 
with soldiery, trusting for defense or reparation only to super- 
natural power, we have the highest respect; or, in the few 
cases where faith and action are beyond all doubt united, a 
kind of reverence such as Arabs feel for the insane. We can- 
not, however, agree with them in the least; and holding that 
Christ, in rejecting all counsels of insurrection against Cesar, 
declared conquest lawful, and that war may be a legitimate 
exercise of human faculties, we are wholly unable to see that 
war for the conquest of barbarians isa specially bad kind of 
war. On the contrary, it seems to us the best, far better than 
the wars for points of honour or fractions of territory which 
Europe has been accustomed to wage. The world really gains 
by the new wars immensely, and the white peoples, in taking 
up, as they have done, a responsibility for the world, are bound 
to see that their wars, like their other acts, push it a step 
farther towards their best ideal. If they can do that, and will 
do that, they have, we conceive, a right to conquer Africa, 
which without them will remain for the next three thousand 
years, as it has remained for the last three thousand, a wilder- 
ness in which man has been, on the whole, the most savage 
and useless of the wild beasts. They have a right, with provo- 
cation, or without it, to introduce order, and to use all force 
which they honestly believe to be necessary tothatend. That 
the exercise of this force involves slaughter is no more to be 
regretted than that all discipline involves the infliction of 
pain. 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
Condensed for Tue Lirgrary DiGest from a Paper in 
The Nineteenth Century, London, November. 
Il. 


N returning to my hotel, I madea note of the various mat- 
¢ ters about which I wished toconverse with my new-found 
confidante. 1 looked forward to these further opportunities 
of conversation with the liveliest pleasure, for, apart from the 
absolute novel information concerning Byron and Shelley and 
their entourage, which I saw clearly I should obtain, there was 
in the lady herself a charm which old age could not kill—a 
charm that must once have been all-powerful. 

There were no signs of old age about this woman of the poets, 
except the white hair; the voice was as clear as a bell, the 
hearing and intellect as acute as ever, and the eyes as bright. 
It was a rare privilege. The next day, at five, I called in the 
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carriage for Madame Clermont, and we drove along the 
Lung- Arno. 

‘‘It must seem strange and dreamlike to you,” I said, “ driv- 
ing along this road, which you must have known so well with 
Shelley and Mary, with a wretched latter Nineteenth-Century 
man.” 

““No doubt, the downcome is great,” she replied, with that 
wicked smile which youth had passed on to age undiminished in 
malice and in mirth; “ but, yes, as you say, it seems all like a 
dream ; perhaps, after all, as Shelley said, life is only a dream. 
I seriously, rather, tend to believe that. The past seems so 
much more real than the present. You will feel just the same 
when you are my age.” 

“Ah, madame! I trust that will not be,” I said. “ Over you, 
the years pass by, as by one sacred to the gods, as though 
Time himself had enjoined them to pass only in play; and 
when death comes at last, he will come, oh so softly! But the 
years do not deal thus with others, and I should have no glori- 
ous memories—memories annihilating time—to look back 
upon,” 

“Ah, but I long for death!” she said. ‘ Death rep- 
resents to me all that is beautiful and to be desired. The 
mere objective view of it is pleasing to me—blissful, change- 
less rest. Ah, my child, may you never grow to want rest, 
rest, rest,as I do. But I do believe, what we call death, has 
vastly deeper meaning than mere repose,” she continued. “I 
believe with Shelley that it is but the gateway to worlds and 
worlds of infinite possibilities, and not for a single moment 
do I ever doubt that I shall meet my beloved one again. To 
speak of annihilation in connection with Shelley, seems mere, 
rank absurdity. I do not believe any one who once knew that 
man could do so,” 

“ Tell me now of Shelley and Byron,” I requested. 

At the last name, the first time I had mentioned it, a 
momentary frown contracted her brow. 

“Of course,” she said, “ you know how unpleasant any men- 
tion of that man is to me, and I appreciate your delicacy in 
making no allusion to him until I had promised to tell you 
everything.” 

“But surely he was a great man, and a noble character, 
despite his faults,” I said; “and you are too large-minded to 
bear hate beyond the grave.” 

“T bear no hate,” she replied, “only absolute indifference, 
and a great deal of contempt in some respects; and the sub- 
ject is naturally unpleasant.” . . . 

Sitting one day by the Arno, I asked her the reason of her 
prejudice against Byron and her strong affection for Shelley. 

“ As I have already said,” she replied, “I have no prejudice 
against Byron. He behaved atrociously to me, but that was 
my fault—I ought to have known better—but perhaps mis- 
fortune would be the better word, for I was too young to have 
any knowledge of character. I suppose, you are as crass as 
most men, and think that I loved Byron?” 

I made no reply— 

“ My young friend, no doubt, you will know a woman’s heart 
better some day. I was dazzled, but that does not mean love, 
It might, perhaps, have grown into love, but it never did.” 

‘*Have you never loved, madame?” I asked. 

A delicate blush suffused her cheek, and this time she made 
no reply, gazing on the ground, 

“Shelley?” I murmured. 

“With all my heart and soul,” she replied, without moving her 
eyes from the ground. 

“Perhaps,” I said later, “ Byron’s bad conduct had some- 
thing to do with this; he seems to have been very acute.” 

“TI have said that he told lies about Shelley,” she replied ; 
“things without a word of truth,” she added, with feminine 
tautology. 

“ Why do you smile?” 

‘‘ At my thoughts, madame,” I said. 
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“ And what may they be?” 

“Ah! you cannot force me to tell them, imperious as you 
are. Surely, one’s thoughts are free.” 

“1 do command you,” she insisted. 

“ Well, then, madame, if you command, | must, of course, 
obey. I was thinking of a line of Shakespeare.” 

“ And the line?” . 

“* Methinks the lady doth protest too much.’” 

“You impertinent boy! If you do not believe what | tell 
you, why traverse Europe to see me?” 

“ There are things, madame,” | said, “ which it is the duty of 
every man to believe, when told him bya lady, and | have 
conquered my scepticism.” 

Two smart boxes on the ear were the only reply I received 
to this. A sorry return, indeed, for obedience and faith. 

My interest in this lady on account of her relations with the 
two great poets grew into a very warm attachment for herself, 
and the parting was very painful to me. It is painful even 
now to look back upon that fair Spring morning, when life 
was Springtime, too, and the kind words, as | almost broke 
down, “Oh! what a silly boy. You can come and see me 
again next Spring; and, anyhow, life isonly a dream. You will 
meet me in the after-world with Shelley—and, 1 hope, not 
with Byron,” she added, with her humorous smile. ‘‘Come, 
kiss me and say good-bye like a man. No, not good-bye, ax 
revoir. Au revoir, dear, in this world or the next. I am sure, 
it is only au revoir. Meantime you must forget all about me.” 

“I shall never forget, madame,” I replied, with choking in 
the throat, as I kissed those lips which had been kissed by 
Byron and by Shelley. And I never shall. But that Spring- 
time never came, and I am waiting for the after-world, for 
soon after, that dear lady passed 


To where beyond these voices there is peace. 





CALVIN AS A WRITER. 
EMILE FAGUET. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, November 18. 
OHN CALVIN was a very great writer. I would even say 
that he was the greatest writer of the Sixteenth Century, 
if I rated more highly than | do, style, properly so called. 
Style is one thing and speech is another. The art of writing 
and the art of speaking are different arts. If 1 were morecon- 
vinced than I am of what I have said above,I would declare 
the style of Calvin to be the greatest style of the Sixteenth 
Century, because it is the style which, in its severity, in its 
manner, in its correct and chaste aspect, is the furthest 
removed from spoken style. | have, however,a weakness for 
writers who have something of the freedom and spontaneous 
graces of speech, and Montaigne, and, even more, Rabelais, will 
always have for me a seducing charm. Still, it is necessary 
for me to admit that, in the matter of cultivated style, Calvin 
surpassed all writers of the Sixteenth Century. 

Perspicuity, neatness, precision, secret force, just expres- 
sion, such are the solid and durable merits of his diligent and 
attentive pen. Several times he speaks with satisfaction of 
the brevity of his style. That makes us smile to-day. 

Nothing, however, is more just than this remark of his, if 
you judge by comparison. Calvin is brief in that he is sober. 
His phrases are long, but not overcharged; he has long sen- 
tences, but no verbiage. When you cast your eyes on him 
beside any one of his contemporaries, you understand how, to 
a certain degree, he appears short, and even concise. His 
smallest treatises appear to us well extended, it is true; but 
that is to his honor, being the result of his extreme con- 
sciousness. 

One quality is lacking in this great, severe style: it is grace, 
a smile, all sorts of smiles. Of these, some are the result of 
gaiety of spirit, some proceed from indulgence, some from 
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a sensibility easily moved, others from a brilliant imagination 
which is pleased with its discoveries; and Calvin, because he 
lacked charity, sensibility, and imagination, has none of these. 
Unction he was absolutely without. This dryness and an 
indescribable something which make us think ofa metal, hard, 
yet supple, and without lustre, Bossuet described by a single 
word: It isa “sad ” style. 

Of all men who have written, Calvin shows the least humor. 
Of all styles, his is the most impersonal, He wrote only “to 
be understood.” Doubtless this is the first rule and the first 
quality of style; but there are others. Calvin recognized but 
one quality. The contrast is astonishing if you compare him 
with any of the Church Fathers; for these, often su strange in 
their speech, at least draw what they write from their heart 
as much as from their intellect. Justice, however, requires me 
to add that Calvin had one passion ; it was to convince those 
whom he addressed, and that sufficed to impart to his words, 
if not brilliancy, at least vigor and movement. 

Of all his works, those which have most originality of 
expression, are his sermons, and in these are passages of 
popular eloquence, which manifest the “censor” and the 
“tribune,” and which very often remind you of St. John 
Chrysostom. In some of these, he abuses those who thought 
they had won salvation by coming to Geneva, without think- 
ing it worth while to attend strictly to their habits and ways 
of life. Here he shows a heavy and massive pleasantry, but 
very blunt. When he is in this vein, he goes to extremes. 
The ‘spiritual libertines” pretended that death is the return 
to God or to nothing. Therefore Calvin, in one of his ser- 
mons, says: “‘ A certain Bertrand Desmoulins, who has since 
become either God or nothing, according to their doctrine, 
that is, he isdead.” . . 

Peter Bayle, the author of the famous Dictionary, says of 
Calvin: ‘‘He was a man whom God endowed with great 
talents, much intellect, an exquisite judgment, a faithful 
memory, a solid, eloquent, and indefatigable pen, great knowl- 
edge, and a great zeal for truth.” This moderate opinion need 
not be altered. It remains just. It is, however, incomplete. 
Calvin had a great spirit, which would not have been lessened, 
which would not have been misled, and which would, in 
all probability, have been more powerful, if he had had a 
greater heart. This man, who had in him the qualities of a 
philosopher, of a statesman, and of a conqueror, appears to 
have been everything except a true priest; or, if this judgment 
is thought a little harsh, 1 will say that of the priest he had 
that portion out of which a martyr can be made, but not the 
stuff of an apostle. He confessed God, that is, his creed was 


true and he taught it; | am not able to perceive that he made 
it loved. He was a professor of religion, not a propagator of 
religious sentiment. He had a theological spirit, and a heart 
which had not a taste for the Divine. The greatness of God, 
the infirmity and nothingness of man, these are ideas, and 
sublime religious ideas; but they are ideas only. No one has 
ever been more filled, and, as it were, infatuated with these 
ideas than Calvin, and there has never been a more vigorous 
and eloquent defender than he of those ideas. The love of 
God is a passion, and perhaps the lowest base of Christianity, 
its deepest source, its true discovery, and its true revelation, 
This passion Calvin possibly had, but he did not impart it. 
What he inspires, is terror of God, and if, on certain points he 
appears more Christian than Biblical, on that point he appears 
more Biblical than Christian. 

Charity and tenderness are almost wholly absent from his 
works, abnegation never appears therein. Those touching 
and charming exaggerations, dangerous, [| admit, for social 
needs; those exaggerations of doctrine, or rather of Gospel 
sentiments, which are found so often in the words of Christ, 
and which are, as it were, the exquisite flower of Christianity: 
“No lawsuits, no oaths, thou shalt not kill, forbid not to take 
thy coat also, offer the other cheek”—al) these astonish 
Calvin, which I approve; but theyastonish him too much, and 
that displeases me. He rejects them with too firm a hand. 
He kept and guarded, with jealous care, the keys of the 
Tabernacle, and allowed to be poured on it a little only of the 
holy oil. 


| 
| 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


IDEAL TRANSPORT. 
Condensed for THE Lirgrary Dicgst, from a paper in 
The Atlantic Monthly, Boston, December. 


HE ideal mode of transit for men and their belongings 
T would be one that is safe, swift, without fatigue, noise- 
less, free from dust. out of the direct rays of the sun, with air 
and light enough—in a word, comfortable in all respects, and 
cheap. 

It is needless to point out that none of the existing modes 
of travel combine all these conditions. The trolley-roads are 
cheap, and area distinct advance in human achievement in 
so far as they embody the principle of energy transmitted as 
needed. They are in the line of all man’s previous great 
achievements, but, assurface railways, they cannot be made safe 
to those whose way lies necessarily, or even by choice or inad- 
vertence, across their path. The flying-machine to which some 
look for the ideal mode of transit of the future, would be free 
from dust, indeed, and would be quiet, we suppose; but so far 
it has not proved so fully controllable as to be certainly safe, 
and for purposes of general use is ideal indeed, but not an 
immediately realizable ideal. 

Is there, then, no immediately realizable ideal mode of 
transit that shall be safe, both to its passengers and to those 
in the streets of cities, and in the roads or fields of the open 
country, safe, producing little or no fatigue, silent, free from 
dust and direct sunshine, with air and light enough, comfort- 
able, and yet cheap? We answer that a slightly elevated 
electric trolley-road, so little elevated that there would be 
almost no fatigue in walking up an inclined plane or a few 
steps to reach its carriages, and just enough so that folk can 
walk or drive vehicles under it, could be made to meet all 
these conditions. 

If the nickel-in-the-slot machine gave access by turnstiles 
to the platforms, admitting one passenger at each turn,no 
ticket-sellers, gatemen, or conductors, would be needed. If 
the stations were at even distances apart, or even at known 
distances apart, no brakemen nor enginemen, nor motormen 
would be needed. Each train, or better still, each carriage, 
could have its motor apparatus. Sufficient electricity could 
be sent along the rail to carry the train to its destined station 
or platform, stop the train, and open the carriage doors, and 
then be taken off until the train, after stopping a fixed time, 
be ready to slowly close its doors and start again. This could 
be managed mechanically by contrivances that telegraphed 
back any defect in their action to the central or electric plant 
station. Such details are no more unachievable than many 
automatic and electric contrivances now in use. Even such 
automata could determine when not to send on the train, as 
well as when to send it on or stop it, much as pin-machines 
throw out defective pins, or screw-machines turn the heads of 
screws to right or left, as needed to fit them neatly in their 
boxes. 

If the electricity be sent along a stiff rail, as was done with 
the intra-mural rail at Jackson Park, the swinging wire with 
its liability to break under a coat of ice and snow, would be 
gotten rid of. The safety of the passengers would be further 
secured by making the floors of the platforms on a level with 
the floors of the carriages, and fitting so close that one could 
scarcely drop a pin between them. 

With all dangers from collisions and running over people 
eliminated, and all passengers, and even freight, running at 
the same velocity between stations, there would be no limit 
to the rate of speed possible. 

Now, as to the rails and the carriages. How stupid it is to 
think that we must always be improving in but one direction! 
Doubtless advantages are gained by continually making loco- 
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motives and passenger-cars and freight-cars bigger and 
stronger and heavier in order to draw heavier and longer 
trains. But the English and continental European railways 
find an advantage in their smaller and lighter passenger 
coaches and goods-train vehicles. All big things have their 
uses, no doubt, but what a lesson we get from the bicycle, of 
improvement in the opposite direction! The parcels that fly 
in light cradles, just big enough to contain them, along the 
ceilings of the great retail stores, teach a lesson. What a 
lesson, too, the tiny elevator, only large enough to carry two 
or three letters, that flies up and down in some great printing- 
establishment teaches, as well as the vast elevators in the 
Eiffel tower, or some huge twenty-story building! Why 
should we have on railroads a few big trains, crowded with 
passengers, at hours inconvenient to many of them, instead of 
numerous small trains with fewer passengers, but at more fre- 
quent intervals? Because of the personnel, the engines, 
required foreach train. But dispensing with these, as above 
suggested, at any moment we could get a train or single 
carriage, and go whither we would. 

And how light the carriages might be, especially if, instead 
of being supported on the rails, they were suspended from the 
rails!’ The merest baskets would carry people, if suspended. 
What a cheapening of travel there would be through the sav- 
ing of force expended, electric or other, if the weight of the 
passenger carriages were reduced, as it might be if they were 
suspended! 

The suspended carriages, or passenger-baskets, could be 
hung from one rail as well as, or much better than, from two 
rails. A basket, holding four persons, might be hired for a 
five-hundred mile journey (on the Austrian system of uniform 
rates for trips within certain limits of distance), and if one 
choose to take it alone as a sleeping-car, what comfort and 
convenience he might secure. 

Waking or sleeping, this would be Ideal Transit. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Density of the Earth.—M. Alphonse Berget, according to the 
Annales Industrielles, has just concluded a series of experi- 
ments undertaken with-the object of determining the mean 
density of the terrestrial globe. For his purpose, he made use 
of a lake having a water area of about 100 acres, situated in 
the territory of Habay-la-Neuve, in the province of Luxem- 
bourg. By causing the waters of this lake to vary in level 
from 1% ft. to over 3 ft., he was enabled to register the 
amount of influence which this enormous mass exercised upon 
a hydrogen gravimeter. The variation in the water-level of 
the lake represented a plus or minus attractive mass amount- 
ing to many hundreds of tons, and M. Berget thus concludes 
that the density of the earth is represented by the number 
5-41, instead of 5.56, which appears to have been the calcula- 
tion arrived at when dealing with the question formerly.— 7he 
Engineering and Mining Journal, New York. 

Discovery of an Egg of the ‘‘ A:pyornis.”"-—A large specimen of 
the egg of the fabled “roc” of the “ Arabian Nights,” or 
Epyornis, as the extinct gigantic bird of Madagascar is called, 
has recently been secured by Mr. J. Proctor, of Tamatave and 
London. It was discovered by some natives about twenty 
miles to the southward of St. Augustine’s Bay, on the south- 
west coast of Madagascar. It was floating on the calm sea, 
within twenty yards of the beach, and is supposed to have 
been washed away with the foreshore, which consists of sand- 
hills, after a hurricane in the early part of the year. The 
childlike longshoremen of the antipodes, thinking that the 
egg might have a value, showed the unusual piece of flotsam 
about, with a view to the sale of it, and it thus came into the 
hands of Mr. Proctor, who has brought the curiosity to Lon- 
don. The egg, which is white-brown in color and unbroken, 
is a fine specimen, 33% inches by 28 inches; and an even 
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higher value is placed upon it than upon the egg of the great 
auk, which lived within the memory of man. The Brobdig- 
nagian proportions of the egg are better demonstrated by 
comparison with the eggs of the ostrich and crocodile. An 
ostrich’s egg is about 17 inches by 15 inches, and the contents 
of six such are only equal to one egg of the <pyornzs. The 
measurements of the egg of the crocodile are normally 9 
inches by 6% inches. It would require the contents of 16% 
emu’s eggs to equal the contents of this great egg, or 148 eggs 
of the homely fowl, or 30,000 of the humming-bird. The last 
egg of the kind disposed of in London sold for £100, though 
cracked.—Scientific American, New York. 


How Electricity Is Encouraged.—The Bishop of Urgel, in the 
Republic of Andorra, says the London Electrician, a few 
weeks ago prohibited and anathematized the installation of 
telephonic apparatus and other supernatural and diabolical 
electrical sortileges. This interdiction of telephones, phon- 
ographs, etc., reminds one of the taboo which the Ediles of 
the Ville Soleil, Paris, inflicted on electricity and the electric 
light in 1853. Some induction-coils were then installed in 
some wine and spirit shops, where shocks were administered 
to customers in a manner similar to the present automatic 
machines. The Municipal Council forbade the use of such 
electric machines, as being a source of accidents. A year later 
an inquiry was held on the treatment by electricity, which an 
electrician of the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers was apply- 
ing to cure some diseases. The Municipal Council of Paris 
decreed that the treatment by electricity was dangerous, and 
suppressed it. This enlightened Municipal Council had, how- 
ever, in 1851, authorized Archerau (who died this year in 
deepest misery) to use a battery of 60 cells on the Boulevard 
at the corner of the Rue Rougemont, for his electric-lamp and 
electroplating experiments. The whereas of the decree was, 
that there was no risk of explosion or fire in using such a 
battery. The same intelligent body had also authorized the 
owner of a café to have an electric-lamp on his premises, but 
on the express condition that the rays from the lamp should 
not fall outside, because they might frighten horses passing 
the café.— The Electrical World, New York. 


Infection from Rifle-Bullets.—In order to ascertain if rifle-bul- 
lets are capable of carrying infection, Messner (M/iinchner Med. 
Wochenschr ift, 1892, No. 23) has been making careful experi- 
ments with bullets purposely infected with particular micro- 
Organisms. Bullets thus treated were discharged into tin 
boxes at a distance of from 225 to 250 metres, These boxes 
were filled with sterile gelatine peptone, and the channel in 
the latter, made by the passage of the bullet, was carefully 
watched and examined. It was found that in all cases the 
infected bullets had produced growths of those organisms in 
the gelatine with which they had originally been brought in 
contact. In some experiments, the boxes, while filled with 
sterile gelatine, were covered over with flannel previously 
infected with particular bacteria, so that before reaching the 
gelatine the bullet would first have to pass through the 
former. Ordinary, uninfected bullets were used, but in every 
instance bacterial growths made their appearance in the 
subjacent gelatine, corresponding to the particular organism 
present on the flannel. On the other hand, ordinary bul- 
lets, when discharged direct into the gelatine, occasioned 
only the appearance of moulds and other bacteria common 
to the air. Thus the heat communicated to the bullet during 
its discharge is not sufficient to destroy any bacteria which 
may be present upon it, or tosterilize any portion of the cloth- 
ing with which it may come in contact. On the contrary, the 
bullet carries into the wound any bacteria which may exist in 
the clothes.— Nature, London. 


In the Arctic Regions.—Travelers in the arctic regions say 
the physical effects of cold there are about as follows: Fifteen 
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degrees above, unpleasantiy warm, zero, mild; 10 degrees 
below, bracing ; 20 degrees below, sharp, but not severely cold ; 
30 degrees below, very cold; 40 degrees below, intensely cold ; 
50 degrees below, a struggle for life.— Western Broker, Chicago. 


The Phenomenon of Heat.—To comprehend radiation through 
the earth’s atmosphere we need, therefore, to affix definite 
physical ideas, both to the term, atmosphere, and the term, 
radiation. The elementary atoms of oxygen and nitrogen 
may be figured as small spheres scattered thickly in the space 
which immediately surrounds the earth. They constitute about 
99.5 per cent. of the atmosphere. Mixed with these atoms are 
others of a totally different character, viz.,the molecules or 
atomic groups of carbonic acid, of ammonia, and of aqueous 
vapour. In these substances, diverse atoms have coalesced to 
form little systems of atoms. The molecule of aqueous 
vapour, for example, consists of two atoms of hydrogen, 
united to one of oxygen, and they mingle as little triads 
among the monads of oxygen and nitrogen, which constitute 
the great mass of the atmosphere. These atoms and mole- 
cules are separate, but in what sense? They are separate from 
each other in the sense in which the individual fishes of a 
shoal are separate. The shoal of fish is embraced by a com- 
mon medium, which connects the different members of the 
shoal, and renders intercommunication between them possi- 
ble. A medium also embraces the atoms of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and aqueous vapour. Within our atmosphere exists a second, 
and a finer atmosphere, in which the atoms of oxygen and 
nitrogen hang like suspended grains. This finer atmosphere 
unites not only atom with atom, but star with star; and the 
light of allsuns, and of all stars, is, in reality, a kind of music 
propagated through this interstellar air. The atoms must not 
only be figured as suspended in this medium, but they must 
also be figured as vibrating in it. In this motion of the atoms 
consists what is known as heat. ‘* What is heat in us,” as 
Locke has perfectly expressed it, “is in the body heated 
nothing but motion.” This motion communicated to the 
medium in which the atoms swing, is sent in ripples through 
it with inconceivable velocity to the bounds of space. Motion 
in this form, unconnected with ordinary matter, but speeding 
through the interstellar medium, is radiant heat, and, if com- 
petent to excite the nerves of vision, is then called light.— 
Dr. Tyndall's Paper before the“ Royal Institution,” reported in 
Engineering, London. 


Thickness of Oil-Films.—From experiments made in the 
Baltic Sea, off Greifswald, Professor Oberbeck, of the Univer- 
sity of Greifswald, has found that the surface of water calmed 
by one litre of rape-seed oil or machine oil oscillates around 
nineteen thousand square metres, indicating that the thick- 
ness of the film is about one twenty-thousandth of a milli- 
metre. 
film outside of the circle of calm, whence the average thick- 
ness of this inner layer is probably even less. The author has 
made skillfully-devised series of laboratory experiments to 
determine still more precisely the minimum thickness of a 
perceptible film, and found it to be two-millionths of a milli- 
metre. This is the same thickness asthat which Lord Rayleigh 
found adequate to arrest the movements of camphor. Mr. 
Réntgen also has found that the vapor of ether striking upon 
oil spreads it till it is reduced to the same thinness. Accord- 
ing to Herr Overbeck, a film six times thinner is still coherent. 
If the quantity of oil is gradually increased the pellicle becomes 
more and more resistant, and of uniform thickness. When it 
reaches eighteen-millionths of a millimetre, the oil collects in 
droplets which rise above the rest of the surface; and the film 
does not become uniform until enough oil has been poured on 
to equal the entire thickness of the droplets.— Popular Science 
Monthly, New York. 


The oil doubtless extends also in an imperceptible 
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RELIGIOUS. 


MODERN JESUITISM: THE RELATIONS OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. 
GRAF PAUL VON HOENSBROECH. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Preussische Fahrbiicher, Berlin, November. 


CouNT PAUL VON HOENSBROECH has already published a 
general vindication of his conduct in withdrawing from 
the Jesuit Order.* In the present paper, he specifies more 
precisely, and in greater detail, the causes which influ- 
enced him. One feature which he criticises adversely is 
the unqualified pretension to the hegemony of the 
Church over the State. His method is to cite passages 
supporting such claims, from the works of writers of 
acknowledged authority only, writers competent to speak 
with authority for the Order, and then leave the reader to 
infer what would be the policy of the Catholic Church if it 
had the power to enforce its pretensions. The following is 
a digest of his presentation of this branch of the subject: 


ROM the work “Church and State,” by L. V. Hammerstein, 
F S.J. (German Jesuit) : 

“ The existing Catholic Church is empowered by the begot- 
ten Son of God with authority ‘to bind and loose everything, 
whatever onthe Earth.’ The words havea general signification, 
and must be understood in a general sense. To seek to make 
a distinction by which, for example, the dominion of Christ 
extends only to the individual, and not to the family, or to 
the whole people in their greater social organism, would be 
thoroughly arbitrary. The Church needs no author- 
ity from the State for the exercise of its rights, because she 
receives her authority directly from God. For the same 
reason, these rights may, in no manner, be limited by the 
State; on the contrary, they extend over the State in so far as 
Church questions are concerned.” (Pp. 45, 46.) 

The last, but, perhaps, the most forcible, evidence for the 
hegemony of the Church, the evidence based on the essential 
nature of the things, lies in the difference of purpose of the 
two powers. We say: “That power is entitled to the 
hegemony whose purpose is the higher. The higher purpose 
is that of the Church; the hegemony is, consequently, her 
due.” (Pp. 99-100.) 

This proposition, that the State is subordinate to the 


Church, is further enforced by the same author in his Latin 
work, de Ecclesza et Statu, in the following statement (p. 118): 
“Our whole investigation into the origin and power of the 
visible Catholic Church results in the conclusion that Christ, 
our Lord and Master, commissioned the Catholic Church, 
that is to say, Peter the Apostle and his successors, that they 
in His place should rule and guide the whole human race as a 
shepherd rules and guides his flock. The power which He con- 
ferred to this end He calls the power to bind and loose what- 
soever. He makes no distinction as between individuals or 
families or societies, but says, without any qualification, what- 
soever ye shall bind, whatsoever ye shall loose! Where the 
Law (Lawgiver) makes no distinction, we can also make no dis- 
tinction, Consequently, the power of the Church extends 
not only to individuals, but also, in so far as the aims of the 
Church are concerned, to the family and to the social 
organization.” 

“What State can show a similar explicit divine authority 
whereby not only the people of its own realm but the whole 
Kingdom of Christ are subjected to it?” 
evidence for the authority of the 
Church over the State is further supported by Cardinal 


This ‘documentary ” 


Antonelli, in a communication of March 1g, 1870, to the Paris 
Nuncio; by Cardinals Hergenrétherand Manning, by Phillips, 


* Vide Tue Literary Dicest, Vol. vii.,,No. 5, p. 12. 
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Molitor, and, lastly, by the Bull “Unam sanctum” of Boniface 
VIII., in the year 1303. 

“Of what nature is this hegemony of the Church, how far 
does it extend, by what rule is it to be measured? We 
reply: 

“The Church has, in respect of the State, the right to bind 
and to loose, in so far as it may appear to the Church after 
careful consideration, that such binding and loosing is indi- 
cated as its proper function. 

“That is to say: Direct subordination to the Church of all 
spiritual matters, and indirectly of all worldly matters, in so 
far as they have any bearing on the direct functions of the 
Church. 
priest to stay at his post and perform his clerical duties, indi- 


For instance, the Church can directly command her 


rectly she can resist the power of the State which would enlist 
him for military purposes. 

“ By virtue of her ecclesiastical authority, the Church possesses 
the right, if needs be, to define the limits between Church 
authority and State authority; for, itis entirely within her pro- 
vince to define the measure of her own Divinely-appointed 
authority, and to instruct the people in regard to it. Indirectly, 
she is rendered competent to define the limitations of State 
authority, partly because, to a great extent, the jurisdiction of 
the State begins where that of the Church terminates, and 
partly because the rights and duties of the State as well as 
those of the individual belong, in a wider sense, to moral 
instruction.” 

“ The spiritual power,” says Cardinal Manning, “ knows with 
Divine certainty the limitations of its own jurisdiction, and, 
consequently, also the limitations and competence of the civil 
power. She is consequently, in all matters of religion and 
conscience, supreme.” 

“It is the province of the Church, moreover, to adjudicate 
not only upon the relations of Church and State, but also 
upon international relations and civil jurisdiction, and to 
interdict all Christians from aiding in a war which it declares 
to be unjust. It declares, moreover, that the entire clergy, the 
members of religious orders and congregations are, in respect 
of the State, ex-territorial, and, as such, absolved from sub- 
ordination to the legislative, judicial, and executive power of 
their country. A priest cannot be punished by the civil author- 
ities, unless the Church sees good grounds for handing bim 
over to them.” 

All this means neither more nor less than the absolute 
hegemony of the Church over the State in every relation. 


‘‘BORN OF THE VIRGIN MARY.” 
PROFESSOR C. ]. H. Roprs, 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


The Andover Review, Boston, November—December. 


HE present controversy in Germany over the Apostles’ 
Creed, centres in the miraculous,conception and Virgin- 
birth of Christ. Moreover, it is so freely asserted by the 
opponents of the Creed, that this clause of 1it—* conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary "—must be aban- 
doned as an article of faith, that it becomes specially appro- 
priate to ask on what evidence we still retain and believe it. 

The great objection advanced against belief in the Virgin- 
birth, is the meagreness of the direct evidence, contained only 
in the first two chapters of Matthew and in the first three of 
Luke. The narratives of Matthew and Luke are either histori- 
cal or legendary, or, they may contain a historical kernel ina 
legendary husk. 

1. The first impression they make on the reader is certainly 
not that ofa legend. There is a sobriety, a conciseness, an 
absence not only of rhetoric and embroidery, but also of all 
unnecessary detail; there is, above all, a reverent reticence 
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about those narratives, which is in striking contrast to most 
legends. 

2. We have in Matthew and Luke, not two variants of the 
same story, but two very strikingly independent, apparently 
contradictory, narratives, which yet accord absolutely as to the 
main facts of the miraculous conception and Virgin-birth. 

3. Ina legendary story, no personal point of view would 
probably be prominent, still less, the points of view of two 
different peoples, and those precisely the only ones who had 
the original knowledge of the facts which underlie the story. 
But, here we have in Matthew’s narrative, told clearly from 
Joseph’s side, and Luke's, from Mary’s. We may safely chal- 
lenge the critics to produce legends of this type. 

4. Those details of the narrative which are immediately 
accessory to the principal fact, are, in Matthew, complicated 
in a manner not only unnecessary, from the legendary point 
of view, but, 1 venture to say, entirely unnatural in a legend. 
Matthew “describes the imminent danger that He whoshould 
save His people from their sins, would be born as the illegiti- 
mate child of a woman, put away by her righteous betrothed, 
because of unfaithfulness. Such circumstances would have a 
tendency to foster in many minds, not belief in the Divine 
Sonship of Jesus, but suspicions of adultery and illegitimacy. 
A legend to become current to all, needs to follow the path of 
least resistance. ‘“ The narrative of the virginal birth of Jesus 
cannot be explained except by the reality itself; it is not thus 
that imagination dreams and invents.” 

5. The Jewish calumnies are collateral evidence in the 
same direction. These calumnies are very old, probably date 
back into the First Century. A contemporary of Akiba (who 
is said to have been killed in A.D. 135) makes the assertion that 
he found in Jerusalem a book of genealogies, in which was 
written that Jesus was a bastard of a married woman. This is 
the topic which forms a part of nearly all the Talmudic refer- 
ences to Jesus. Now, till after Christ’s death, no Jew, disciple, 
or enemy, seems to have known anything irregular or extraor- 
dinary connected with His birth. Near the beginning of the 
Second Century, the Church clearly holds the Virgin-birth, 
and the hostile Jews are pouring out these calumnies. The 
conclusion is irresistible, that these slanders embodying the 
Jewish interpretation of the events connected with Christ's 
birth, recorded in Matthew and Luke, are a caricature of what 
the Church believed, They thus became witnesses to the faith 
of the Church in the Virgin-birth. 

6. One of the strongest ob‘-ctions to the view that the 
Virgin-birth is legendary, is four: in the difficulty of discover- 
ing probable sources for the lege. d, or motives for its creation. 
It is difficult to state or prove . « universal negative, yet it 
seems fair to claim that if there »e 2 legend, some natural 
source must be found for it, in heatuen «> Jewish, or Jewish- 
Christian ideas, or some adequate © -<.rinal motive must 
account for its creation. Among possible sources all heathen 
mythology is at once excluded by the intensely Jewish form 
and coloring of the narratives in Matthew and Luke. All 
points of contact with heathenism are so completely wanting, 
that it is now conceded on both sides that only Jewish sources 
can be considered. But any form or manner of the incarna- 
tion, or humanization, of God was utterly offensive to the 
Hebrew mind, and contradictory, not only to its narrow 
monotheism, but also to its transcendent conception of the 
distance and difference separating God and man. 

7. Now the great objection to the Virgin-birth is, as we have 
seen, the meagreness of direct evidence in the New Testa- 
ment. One great reason for this is that it was not used as a 
theological datum. The plans of Mark and John exclude it, 
for both confine their view to the work, rather than the life of 
Jesus. 

Further, by the natural course of events, and by its own 
nature, the Virgin-birth was for a considerable period an 
esoteric doctrine. Forming no part of that to. which the 
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Apostles could bear witness, and no part of the evidence on 
which they had believed, and being in itself by no means cal- 
culated to inspire faith in an unbelieving Jew, or the right 
kind of ideas in an unbelieving Gentile, it would naturally be 
omitted from all missionary preaching of the Apostles. The 
view that silence implies ignorance, is particularly untenable 
here. Thus we see, that the undoubted fact, that the Virgin- 
birth did not belong to the original Gospel preaching of the 
Apostles, has far less importance than Professor Harnack 
ascribes to it. 

In conclusion, we assume that as Christ’s person was a 
miracle, so the Incarnation was a miracle. 

(1). If Christ came into being like other men, where does 
the acknowledged miracle of the Incarnation come in? 

(2) The Logos, who became flesh, must be the original 
causative, and controlling factor in the formation of the person 
of Christ, but if all the elements of a complete-human person 
were provided through Joseph and Mary, the Logos becomes 
an extraneous, redundant factor. 

(3) If Jesus was son of Joseph, born like us, why was He sin- 
less, and He alone sinless, among all men that ever lived? It 
is here objected, with much apparent force, that the Virgin- 
birth of Jesus cannot be the cause of His sinlessness, for the 
reason that he would have inherited the tendency to sin, just 
as much from Maryalone,as from both Joseph and Mary. But, 
there is here, not simply the question of excluding one or two 
equal factors of inheritance. John connects the transmission 
of a sinful nature, not with all the factors of natural birth, but 
solely with those on the father’s side. Paul, too, makes Adam 
the source of the sinfulness of the race. Further, the Logos, 
in uniting Himself with a human nature derived from Mary, 
would associate with Himself, and, so to speak, assimilate 
only such human elements as are germane in moral purity to 
His own Divine holiness. As sinfulness is no necessary con- 
stituent of human nature, but a deformity, its sources in Mary 
might well be prevented from participation in forming the 
human nature of Christ. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WAUNA, THE WITCH - MAIDEN. 
ALVIN SYDENHAM, LIEuvT. U. S. A. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest trom a Paper in 


The United Service, Philadelphia, December. 


AMONG THE gallant leaders of the Red Indians who have 
striven to arrest the onward march of the white man—the 
Mineaska,—there is none who engaged in the une qual con- 
quest with more determined gallantry than Sitting Bull, 
the chief of the Sioux Nation. Sitting Bull belonged to 
the tribe of the Uncapapas, and began his career as 
medicine-man and dreamer. It was a recluse medicine- 
squaw who suggested to him the idea of leadership, by 
interpreting a dream for him, as outlined in the following 
sketch. The story of his visit to the sorceress, was related 
to the author by one of Sitting Bull's own relatives. 


T was in the early Spring of the year, that Gall, the chief of 
| all the Dakotas, sent forth runners to the tribes, command- 
ing them all to assemble upon the head-waters of the Greasy 
Grass. Several years of war, and one remarkable for a scarcity 
of buffalo, had reduced the nation to the very verge of destitu- 
tion. He had, therefore, to guide the nation to some good 
hunting-grounds west of the Big Horn. Where to go, he 
knew not, and the task was serious, for the nation numbered 
some six thousand souls. 

Among the first to arrive, was the tribe whose totem is the 
white wolf,—the Uncapapas. One of their number, named 
Sitting Bull, a medicine-man, was celebrated among his own 
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people for the success which attended his auguries concerning 
the finding of game. He was a dreamer, and he claimed that, 
in his dreams, the Great Spirit pointed out to him whatever 
he desired to know. This claim was accepted among the 
Uncapapas as a fact beyond question. On the night of the 
next full moon after his arrival, Gall summoned him to appear 
at his lodge for a medicine-talk. 

The pipe of peace having been smoked between them, the 
chief began in measured syllables: “‘ Dreamer, I am told, that 
even in years of scarcity thou canst find hunting-grounds 
where game is plenty—that thou hast spoken with the Great 
Spirit—and that thou art a great medicine-chief among thy 
people. On account of these reports, 1 shall confide unto thee 
a great commission. | now command thee to lead my people, 
the Dakotas, into a land where the buffalo-cow is plenty— 
where the elk, the deer, and the antelope have not yet been 
cut down by the hunters. I have called my people together 
in this valley, with their squaws, their papooses, their ponies, 
and their dogs—six thousand souls,—and as yet they know not 
whether it is for peace or war. On the day after the next full 
moon, when the sun is high in the heavens, thou shall lead 
them forth. From the top of yon high bluff thou shalt send 
the runners to guide my people. Take with thee this skin of 
the white wo!f, the emblem of thy tribe. Let its presence keep 
alive in thy heart the memory of my commands. Go forth, and 
may the Great Spirit direct thee. Thou, who art now the 
unknown dreamer of the Uncapapas, shall become the great 
medicine-chief of all the Dakotas. If thy skill endure the 
test, thy leadership shall prevail in war as well as inthe chase. 
The war chief has commanded.” 

Sitting Bull closed his eyes, and clutched the air, as if invo- 
king the aid of a spirit, then he shook his rattle, and struck 
thrice upon the drum. He seized the white wolf-skin, and 
tied it about his right arm above the elbow. The war-chief 
extended again the stem of the peace-pipe. He placed it 
between his lips, and blew dense volumes of smoke from his 
nostrils, until the air of the lodge was darkened with it. Then 
extending his right hand upward to its full length, he rose, 
chanting: 

“ Wauna! Wauna! priestess of the thunder—the woods—the 
winds—the cataracts—the floods—the fire—the hail! Queen 
of the mighty beasts of the forests—the mountain—the 
prairie! Command thy servant!” 

He crossed his hands upon his breast, and bowed his head as 
if waiting an answer to hisinvocation. The fire, leaping in the 
centre of the lodge, cast yellow phosphorescence over the 
hardened outlines of his countenance. Fanaticism, cruelty, 
cunning, deceit, had all left their imprint there. At length 
he opened his eyes, and extended his open palms over the 
head of the war-chief. 

“Great chief, thou art already obeyed. Sitting Bull, the 
dreamer, thy servant, the obscure medicine-man of the 





Uncapapas, will lead thy people into the land of plenty.” 

During the darkness of a stormy night, the medicine-man 
reached the wigwam of Wauna, the sorceress. 

“1 come,” he said, ‘to seek the will of the Great Spirit for 
my people, the Dakotas. I must lead them to the hunting- 
ground where the cow-buffalo is plenty. The war chief has 
sought my counsel, and into my hands has given the conduct 
of my people. Since last full moon, through river and forest 
and cafion, have I struggled to reach thee, and my body is 
sick and my bones are full of pains. Speak now with 
the Great Spirit, that he may watch over and guide my people. 
See, now! I have brought thee a whelp of Tatonka, the white 
wolf, for an offering.” 

“Thou hast done well,” said the woman. “Thy mission is 
indeed a modest one, but it shall be well with thee. Thou 
Shalt thyself speak with the Great Spirit. The Wauna will 
aid thee. Thou shall become a great leader among thy 
people.” 
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“ Aid thy servant, great Wauna, that no evil may befall the 
tribes. If the mission be successful, then shall Sitting Bull 
become the war-chief of all the Dakotas, and thou, Wauna, 
shall become great among all the people.” 

“He who would be war-chief, must endure pain and afflic- 
tion without shrinking backward,” she said. “Show me the 
scars of the sun-dance.” 

“T have none. Because I am a medicine-man I have not 
sought fame on the war trail.” 

“He who would lead his people in battle, must prove himself 
worthy. Come, and flinch not.” 


The sorceress then subjected Sitting Bu'l to all the approved 
tests of courage and daring, ending by administering a nar- 
cotic under the influence of which he at once fell asleep. 


“ What hast thou dreamed ?” asked the witch-maiden eagerly, 
when he awoke, 

“Oh, Wauna, prophetess of the storms,” he answered, 
‘‘worthy art thou of thine office! In my dream I saw wonder- 
ful things. I saw the horsemen of the white men rushing 
among the lodges of my people. They were many, and my 
people were frightened,and would have fled, but 1 bore among 
them the skin of the white wolf, and commanded them to 
turn and fight. Their hearts were strengthened at the sight. 
They charged again upon the white men, and-drove them 
back, and slew them to a man.” 

“The omen is good, my son. Return now to thy people 
and lead them to victory and the hunting-ground. Thou 
shalt drive back the white men, and lead the Dakotas into 
the great valley beyond the Yellowstone.” 


* * * * . * * * 


Gall, the war-chief, looked down from an eminence upon 
the waning fortunes of his braves. He alone saw the single 
horseman who emerged from the opening in the hills and 
dashed down the slope toward the scene of the struggle. It 
was the medicine-man of the Uncapapas, Sitting Bull, horned 
like a demon with the buffalo skull, which proclaimed his 
intercourse with spirits. The white wolf-skin shone from his 
shoulder. shining out against the black robe that covered his 
huge frame like an ermine shield. High above his head he 
bore the pinioned war-eagle, the talisman of victory. Into 
the thick of the fight, among the astonished braves, he 
plunged. 

“ Death to the Mineaska! kill! kill!” hecried. The effect 
was like magic. The war-cry rose again from a thousand 
savage throats,and the braves bore down upon the cavalry 
like vultures upon the dead. There was no resisting the fury 
of the charge. The remaining horsemen turned and fled across 
the stream, leaving a wake of killed and wounded. Never was 
defeat of the whites more unexpected and depressing—never 
victory of the Dakotas more thrilling and complete. 

The sun was reddening in the west when Gall, the war chief, 
turned his white pony up the trail that leads to the highest 
bluff that overlooks the scene of the battle. At the summit 
he saw the tall figure of the medicine man, calmly surveying 
the terrible rejoicings in the valley. He still bore the emblems 
which had spurred the warriors to success. His attitude was 
that of a workman who surveys a well- finished task. 

Gall dismounted at his side, and removing his war-bonnet, 
placed it, together with the trail-rope of the white pony, in 
the hands of the medicine-chief. 

«Sitting Bull,” he said haughtily, “this day thou hast led 
thy people to a great victory. Henceforth thou shalt lead 
them in peace as well as in war. Henceforth thou shalt be 
known as chief of all the Dakotas. Let this spot receive its 
name from thee. Release the war-eagle, that it may tell the 
sun that a chief has arisen who meets the white man in the 
open field and leaves his bones to whiten upon the prairie. 
Surely the Great Spirit speaks in thee.” 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Fables (The French), of the Middle Ages. F. Brunetiére. The 
Chautuuquan, Meadville, December. 

AFTER a discussion of the literary and historic value of these 
fables, the writer raises the question of their derivation from Ori- 
ental sources, and argues that no measure of resemblance is evidence 
of such derivation. He is distinctly opposed to the theory of an 
exclusive source, holding the view that various and widely separated 
races, passing through similar experiences, learn similar lessons, and 
give expression to them in more or less kindred forms. Bedur is 
quoted as leader of the school of thought which opposes the theory 
of an Oriental origin for these fables, and his conclusion is that they 
have sprung up in all lands and in all ages, and are still originating 
in remote parts of our country. The character of these fables is 
determined by the social condition of the people among whom they 
originate, and reflect light on it. The literature of the ‘‘ Fables” was 
a reaction against the Feudal literature of the Chansons de geste. The 
Romances of the Round Table were, in their turn, a reaction against 
the Fables. 


‘* Literature (Mere).” Woodrow Wilson. The Atlantic Monthly, 
December. 

Tue writer defines the phrase ‘‘ mere literature” as nothing but 
literature, as who should say ‘‘ mere talk,” ‘‘mere fabrication,” 
‘**mere pastime,” and he protests against the scientist's assumption 
of superiority, who takes nothing seriously except human knowledge 
of the measurable and weighable order. From the scientist’s point 
of view, ‘‘ the creations of the human spirit are incalculable vagaries, 
irresponsible phenomena, to be regarded only as play, and for the 
mind's good, only as recreation.” 


Rembrandt: Old Dutch Masters. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
The Century, December. 


REMBRANDT, Of all the artists who have ever lived, is the greatest 
master of expression. For this reason, he is the painter whom a 
modern artist should revere above all others, because the desire to 
paint expression is a marked characteristic of our time. There is 
little ‘* pure beauty” in Rembrandt’s work. He painted the things 
he saw and knew, and clothed the creatures of his imagination in 
the forms he found them; and beauty was not a characteristic of 
Rembrandt's countrymen. 


Schools (the), A Plan to Free, from Politics. Dr. J. M. Rice. 
The Forum, New York, December. 


Mr. Rice's proposal is for the inauguration of a reform, in which 
the German and American systems—State and local control—will be 
combined. He recommends such a measure of State control as will 
insure the schools from becoming the victims of the spoils system. 
The German system is analyzed. The definite proposals for reform 
of the American system are: First, laws which would do something 
toward the prevention of text-book abuse. Secondly, laws com- 
pelling the schools to devote a certain minimum number of hours 
during the week to objective work. Thirdly, teachers should be 
obliged by law to employ phonics in teaching children to read. 


POLITICAL... 


Democracy in America. Francis Newton Thorpe. The Atlantic 
Monthiy, New York, December. 

AMERICAN Democracy was latent in European life long before the 
colonization of America. It is the resultant of Roman, Celtic, and 
Teutoni* ideas. Its evolution is recorded in a series of political 
adjustments. It is a practical affair. Its aim is man. In its evo- 
lution, it must include the whole interests of man. It must reconcile 
liberty with obedience. The evolution of man is the hope of the 
State, and labor is the essential condition of healthy evolution. 


Finances, Italian. M. Ferraris. The Chautauguan, Meadville, 
December, 5 pp. 

REPRESENTS the financial condition of Italy, as in a bad state 
and steadily growing worse. Sugyests, indeed, that Italy, in the 
course of its economic life, has now reached one of those historical 
moments which are decisive in a nation’s welfare. To the general 
failure of financial management, is added the further evil of an 
inflated fiat currency. On this subject, the author says, ‘A fiat 
currency to the advantage of the State and the taxpayers, is an eco- 
nomic evil. But a fiat currency for the benefit of banks, 
and to the incredible injury of the country, is true madness.” The 
principal remedial measures suggested are a peace-loving foreign 
policy, a modest colonial policy, and the regulation of the paper 
currency. 


France, The Political Situation in. Gabriel Monod. 
temporary Review, London, November, 16 pp. 

THE writer thinks that the Moderate Republicans may remain in 
power and be masters of the situation, but to do so, they must know 
what they want, and have a definite programme; sink all personal 
rivalry and ambition in order to give their steady support to the 
Ministry of their chvice; finally, they must find some man of suffi- 
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cient weight and ability to lead a majority. The Russian alliance is 
apologized for as rendered necessary by Italian designs, but the 
author recognizes clearly that if Russia aid France against Ger- 
many, it will be with the design of subjecting Europe to Russian 
dominance, and that France in turn may have to seek a German 
alliance against Russian aggression. The symptoms of the decadence 
have extended from literature to national life. The Nation mani- 
fests a fermenting dissatisfaction, a yearning for an unknown ideal. 


Minority (Filibustering), How to Deal with It. John B. 
McMaster. The Forum, New York, December, 8 pp 

THE remedy for obstruction of legislation has been found in ‘‘ the 
previous question.” It was a necessary measure ; nevertheless care 
must be taken by the people to guard against its abuse. That the 
minority impeded legislation in the recent debate does not render 
them deserving of all the abuse heaped on them. If. they had been 
opposing an unpopular measure instead of a popular one, they would 
have been called patriots. The fault rests with the people. The 
details of making laws should be defined as carefully and as fully as 
the great principles of Government according to which laws are to 
be made. These details must grow out of experience. Abuses 
must be corrected as they arise; not in a party spirit but on prin- 
ciple. 


Presidential Appointments, Are They for Sale? William D. 
Foulke. The Forum, New York, December. 

Tuts is a severe criticism of the President’s action in the nomina 
tion of Mr. Van Alen for the post of Minister to Italy, and of the 
action of the Senate in confirming it. It is assumed, as beyond 
question, that Mr. Van Alen’s contribution of $50,000 to the cam- 
paign fund was in the nature of a sight-draft on the office, and that 
he got the office because he gave the money. The conclusion is then 
forced home, that money, mere money, will secure even from our 
Chief Executive, one of the highest and most honorable places in the 
Government. The writer holds that there are no other issues to 
day fraught with results so full of ultimate peril to popular Govern 
ment. He says: ‘‘Other questions,—the Tariff, the Currency,— 
occupy more of our attention, but they are less vital in their con 
sequences.” . 


Tariff (an Automatic, Business-Like), A Plan for. The Hon. 
W. J. Coombs. The Forum, New York, December. 

Mr. Coomss’s proposal is to limit taxation to the required 
expenditure, and, having first ascertained the amounts receivable 
from all other sources, he would adjust the import duties to cover 
the balance. As regards the adjustment of the duty, he would 
place all raw materials on the free-list, make partially-manufactured 
goods subject to a duty not exceeding 10 per cent., and subject to a 
duty, high enough to compensate home manufacturers, all such 
goods as pay inland revenue—wine, spirits, tobacco, etc. All other 
articles he would subject to a uniform rate of ad valorem duty, to be 
based upon the estimated expenditure. Mr. Coombs calculates that 
this ad valorem duty would range near 35 per cent., and be subject 
to but little fluctuation. 





RELIGIOUS. 


Christian Ministry (The), Its Present Claim and Attraction. 
Professor Pease. The Andover Review, Boston, December. 

THE discussion here hinges on the relation of the Christian min- 
istry to the mighty and far-reaching forces which have given birth 
to the broader life and clearer light of the present age. Has it been 
left behind, or has it been caught up and borne along by this current 
of new life? The writer concludes that the world never offered a 
higher and a broader field for the Ministry than it does to day. 
That never more truly than now has the Minister been called to per- 
sonal following of his Master. The only authority that carries 
moral and spiritual weight to day is the authority of character. The 
character of Jesus Christ is the world’s standard, and to be like Him 
must always be the Minister’s ideal. 


Christmas Sermon. Phillips Brooks. The Century, December. 

Tus sermon is of special interest from the fact, that it was 
preached in the Church of the Incarnation, New York City, on 
Christmas Day, 1892. We quote a remarkable passage: ‘* The very 
moment that the birth in Bethlehem was a fact. it became a power 
The little hands beckoned, and sages from the East harnessed their 
camels, and started on their way. The little hands were lifted, and 
Herod trembled on his throne. The very dilapidation of the stable 
lets the glory shine out, and lets the world look in. And there is no 
difference more striking between the vague religion of aspiration 
and the definite religion of personal faith than just in this: the last 
no sooner is a fact than it becomes a power.” 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Balloons in War. M. Espitallier. Revwe Scientifique. Paris, 
October 14. 

From the military point of view, ‘‘captive’’ balloons (that is, 
balloons held by a rope) promise to be of great utility in time of war, 
both on the march, and on the eve of a battle. They can be made 
the ‘‘eye of an army ” in a very wide sense of that term by reveal- 
ing the disposition of opposing troops, their batteries, and their 
reserves, They may even be utilized advantageously during war at 
sea. 
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American Indians, Polysynthesis in the Languages of. J. N. B. 
Hewitt. The American Anthropologut, Washington, October, 
28 pp. 

In the early part of the century, Peter 8. Daponceau announced 
his conviction, based on a very cursory study of the scanty material 
at his command, that the grammatic phenomena of the Indian 
languages are characterized by a common ground plan peculiar to 
them. The plan he called polysynthetic or syntatic. Dr. Brinton, 
too, supports this view; but our author, arguing from the examples 
given by him, asserts that the synthesis of a large number of elements 
into the form of a word ts quite common in the Sanscrit and Russian 
languages, and takes the general view that the well-known Indian 
tongues, like the languages of the old hemisphere, have traits which 
are found in the majority of languages, and, individually, others 
which are idiomatic. 


Evolution, Some Popular Mistakes Respecting. Borden P. 
Bourne. Methodist Review, New York, November-December. 
In this current number of the Review, Mr. Bourne returns to the 
subject of the mistakes of the evolutionists. He does not distinctly 
assail the fact of organic evolution, assuming an agnostic attitude 
towards it. On the theory of evolution, he suys, there is no agree- 
ment, and no theory with which all the facts are in harmony, while 
as regards the metaphysics of the process (he recognizes nothing 
higher), he finds litthe beyond the unconscious dogma of the senses. 
It must be understood that in this paper the current notion of evolu 
tion is assailed not on religious, but on scientific and philosophic 
vrounds, 


Man, The Beginning of, and the Age of the Race. D.G. Brinton, 
MD. The Forum, New York, December, 7 pp. 

AFTER noting the dubious evidences of splintered flints and 
bones in the tertiary strata, Dr. Brinton points, with confidence, to 
the presence of man’s handiwork in the “drift” along with the 
remains of now extinct quadrupeds, when Central Europe enjoyed a 
sub-tropical climate; that is, before the advent of the Glacial Period. 
Starting from this point, he reaches the conclusion that man first 
appeared in Western Europe at least fifty thousand years ago. To 
the question of man’s origin, Dr. Brinton advances the theory that 
man isa ‘‘sport,” a case of evolution per saltum, perhaps from the 
great tree-ape, which then inhabited Central France. By the 
method of exclusion, man’s earliest home is placed in the temperate 
und sub-tropical belt extending across Europe and Asia to the Him- 
malayas, and this limitation of the region of his origin is accepted 
as affording very strong evidence against the assumption of a plural 
origin of the species. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Crime and Criminals, The Study of. Arthur Mac Donald. The 
Chautauquan, Meadville, December. 

In his treatment of this subject the author takes the view that 
incorrigibility is not necessarily and demonstrably evidence of dis- 
ease, and that the display of both mental and cerebral anomalies in 
the same criminal is no evidence that either is the cause of the other, 
although there isa presumption of relationship. He treats of the 
insensibility and moral indifference of criminals, and of their vanity 
and power of deception, and winds up with suggestions for the 
treatment of criminals which may all be expressed in the axiom. 
‘* Take them young, and subject them to wholesome influences.” 


Feminine (The Eternal). Lafcadio Hearn. The Atlantic Monthly, 
Boston, December. 

A piscussion of the wsthetics and emotional character of the 
Western races in the light of Japanese criticism, and incidentally of 
the Japanese attitude in respect of the family relations and of art. 
To the cultivated Japanese, the average European novel, devoted 
almost wholly to sexual love, presents itself as something uxorious, 
indecent. To some extent it has its counterpart in Japanese litera- 
ture, but the women thus paraded are not the daughters of refined 
families, but mostly hetwre, or professional dancing-girls. In art, 
too, our xsthetic evolution is the product of passional influences 
which, it is suggested, has rendered it abnormally developed in one 
direction, and the writer questions whether this predominating 
influence has been the highest. He appears to hold the view that 
the Japanese artist far transcends us in his interpretation of nature, 
and that, in studying the conditions of Western life from the Oriental 
point of view, one may well begin to doubt whether the moral ideals 
of the West are really the highest. 


Jubilee Celebration (The). The Menorah, New York, November. 

THE whole number of The Menorah is devoted to the three days 
festival of the celebration of the jubilee of B’ne B'rith, closing with 
an address by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Silverman, in which, while 
claiming for Judaism thatit first apprehended and taught the nations 
the unity of God, and thus the unity of humanity also, he takes 
occasion to lament the absence of any bond of fellowship among the 
several congregations, and to dwell on the immense possibilities of 
united action. 


Israel Among the Nations. W.E.H. Lecky. The Forum, New 
York, December. 


Treats of the modern Anti-Semitic movement and of M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s work, ‘‘Israel Among the Nations,” which this 
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persecution called forth. The most valuable portion of this work, 
in Mr. Lecky’s opinion, and the one on which bis author and him- 
self have the must to say, treats of the part which the Jewish race is 
now playing in the world, and on the action of historical causes on 
the formation of Jewish character. The long continuance of the Jews 
as a separate people is attributed mainly to two causes: the Christian 
hatred which compelled the Jews to remain unmixed with surround- 
ing nations; and their elaborate ritual, which stamped upon them 
an intensily distinctive character. Mr. Lecky emphasizes particu- 
larly the physiological force and tenacity of the Jewish race type, 
and the Jews as the money-lenders of Europe, by which they acquire 
one of the greatest elements of power and stability that a race can 
possess. Pointing out the fact, that among the various parties there 
is no distinct and clearly-defined Jewish party, he finds that one of 
their most remarkable gifts is the power of assimilation and the ten- 
dency to throw themselves ardently into existing movements. 


Italian Banking-Crisis (The). Richard Dalla Volta. The Journal 
of Political Heonomy, Chicago. December. 

THE existing banking crisis in Italy is attributable, in great part, 
to the abuse by the banks of their functions as banks of issue. In 
1889, the disorder reached such a point there were in circulation four 
kinds of notes: (1) Those issued under the Law of 1874, to an amount 
equaling three times the capital-stock and coin reserves of the bank; 
2) notes covered by a corresponding coin-reserve; (8) notes not 
guaranteed by any coin-reserve; and (4) notes constituting loans 
made on the authority of Government. In fact, the Italian banks 
have created debts payable at sight immediately, and without 
resource; and the resumption of specie payments revealed their 
actual condition. Their assets were out on mortgage loans, and 
their engagements for the most part on notes and deposits on call. 
The notes, proving irredeemable, depreciated, and the people sub- 
mitted to a brokerage of eleven to twelve per cent. in order to get 
coin, 


Marriage-Tie (the), The Theory of. Samuel W. Dike. The 
Andover Review, Boston, December. 

THERE are two great forces, says the writer, which impel to 
monogamy; Christianity and the law of individual property. But 
the tendency of individualism, if uncorrected, is to push society 
beyond monogamy to the discarding of marriage altogether, or to 
its being regarded as a mere contract which may be annulled at the 
will of the contracting parties, or of one of them. This view is 
destructive of the true conception of the marriage relation. In the 
marriage contract, the emphasis of thought is not laid upon specific 
things to be done or precise services to be rendered, but upon the 
creation of a complete personal relationship. The agreement is 
significant only as proving the fact of the relationship. While 
marriage brings about the relation by an act which is essentially a 
contract, it has put the parties into an entirely new relation to each 
other. In our treatment of the marriage tie we are still in the con- 
flict of the two social theories which shook the United States with 
the convulsions of a civil war. 


Mashonaland and Its People. J. Theodore Bent. The Contem- 
porary Review, London, November, 12 pp. 


THE paper opens with an account of King Khama, of the Bamang- 
wato tribe of Bechuanaland, a civilized, Christian ruler, through 
whose aid the English pioneers were enabled to enter the country. 
The natives of Mashonaland are cruelly oppressed and enslaved by 
the conquering Matabeles. As to Lobengula having any just claims 
to the country, the writer repels the assumption with indignation. 


Money and Better Exchange. Thomas G. Shearman. The 
Forum, New York, December. 


Mr, SHEARMAN, while recognizing that the constantly reiterated 
demand for more money must rest on some real want, adds, that 
‘‘we may rest assured that what the people really need is not what 
they think they need.” He then goes on to argue, that what is 
needed in country places is better banking-facilities. Some provi- 
sion by which checks will take the place of bank-notes or coin as 
they do in the cities. The remedy proposed has been demonstrated 
in Scotland, which has only twelve banks, with more than 2,000 
branches, extending to every village. The results give universal 
satisfaction. There is no currency problem in Scotland ; there have 
been only three or four bank-failures in a century ; and all the 
creditors in each case were paid in full. 


Rich Men, The Uses of, ina Republic. Frederic Harrison. The 
Forum, New York, December. 


Mr. Harrison treats wealth as the joint product of thousands, 
whose several contributions to its production are beyond analysis, 
and regards the rich man as one whom society allows to retain the 
joint product conditionally. His right to this wealth is a mere 
social convention, and he is responsible to society for a proper use of 
it. This proper use, as indicated by Mr. Harrison would be the 
establishment of free museums, galleries of art, libraries, public 
edifices of all sorts, music-halls, free theatres, etc. In fact, by the 
adoption, as a regular system, of that form of munificence publicly 
maintained in Athens, and known as the ‘ Liturgies.” Many rich 
men, says Mr. Harrison, are capable of better things, and could doa 
great deal of useful work if properly trained to it. The paper con- 
tains an interesting account of the Athenian Liturgies. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 





CHANCES OF SUCCESS. 


R. ERASTUS WIMAN is well known, by name at least, to a 
very large number of people in the United States and Canada. 
He is thought by many to have had his full share of pecuniary suc- 
cess in life, and may, therefore, be supposed to be a reliable guide 
when he undertakes to tell others how to get on in the world. He 
has written for that purpose a book entitled ‘‘ Chances of Success,”* 
which, the title-page declares, to be ‘‘ Episodes and Observations in 
the Life of a Busy Man.” The volume is well spoken of by the Press 
all over the United States and Canada. The book is compared by 
The Tribune (New York) to a good picture: 


‘*It is like a good picture, interesting, not merely for what it brings 
into actual view, but also as a starting-point from which an active 
imagination can wander afar.” 


Entertaining is the verdict of The Citizen (Brooklyn), and no author 
could desire for his work a better adjective: 


**The work is well and entertainingly written, and its precepts 
ought to be studied by the young. How varied his observations are 
may be seen from the heads of the chapters alone, which number a 
hundred, while, according to the index, the topics touched number a 
thousand.” 


We get from The Times (Chicago) a general idea of the scope and 
contents of the volume: 


“Tt is a book made up of fragments, some of them anecdotes, 
some ten-line sermons on business topics, and some very interesting 
history of the inside of big financial operations and how they were 
advanced. The work makes no pretense to literary finish, and for 
what it intends to be, it itis an excellent thing. The rising young 
man, or the one who wants to rise, can find in it much that will be 
of interest and value, much that is suggestive of what to do, and how 
to do it, if one wants to succeed.” 


On the Gulf of Mexico the book is not less acceptable, and the 
criticism of The Picayune (New Orleans) is a fair sample of the 
estimate placed on the book in that part of the Republic: 


‘‘ The author is, as everybody knows, a prominent business man 
and financier of New York. Inthis work, he sets forth the chances 
of success for the country in making the great change in its financial 
policy, which, he thinks, is demanded by the people, as their wil] 
was expressed at the last general election.” 


Equally acceptable, as appears from The Post Intelligencer (Seattle, 
Washington), is the work on the other side of the Rocky Mountains: 


** All through the book are anecdotes and reminiscences gathered 
by Mr. Wiman in his long acquaintance with public men and move- 
ments, sothat it isexceedingly entertainiug. But the great fact which 
pervades the work is, that the farmer is scarcely able to sell his 
wheat at the bare cost of production, while there never before were 
so many hungry people in this world. Mr. Wiman clearly shows 
that there must be speedy reorganization of the business system.” 


What is thought of the volume in Canada, is shown by The Herald 
(Montreal): 


‘While it might be described as a cade mecum for young men 
who wish to succeed in life, it might also be termed a text-book on 
the science of economics, and a concise history of the commercial 
progress of the United States, all in one. The writer is an acknow]- 
edged authority upon the subjects of which he treats with his usual 
charm of style; and the interest of the book is enhanced by the 
anecdotal fragments of autobiography with which it is interspersed, 
and which serve admirably to relieve the dulness inseparable from 
economic themes, even when treated with the light and graceful 
touch of Mr. Wiman.” 





THE JEWS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


N answer to the aversion which some people—for instance, sundry 
hotel-keepers—express to the presence of Jews, it seems quite 
proper for the Hebrews to say, that, if long residence can give any 
right to live in a country, they have as good a right here as Chris- 
tians. In proof of this they can refer to a book+ just issued, of which 
The Churchman (New York) gives this account: 


**This work is based upon an address delivered by Dr. Daly, at 
that time Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, New York 


* Chances of Saccess: Episodes and Observations in the Life of a Busy Man. 
By Erastus Wiman. 12mo, pp 359. New York: The American News Company. 

+ The Settlement of the Jews in North America. By Charles P. Daly, LL.D. 
Edited with Notes and Appendices, by Max J. Kohler, A.M., LL.B, 8vo, 171 pp. 
New York: Philip Cohen. 
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City, at the fiftieth anniversary of the Hebrew Benevolent Society, 
April 11, 1872. It was repeated, in part at the laying of the corner 
stone of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, May 17, 1883, and was then 
printed in pamphlet form. 1t has been deemed opportune to revive 
this paper, which is now almost unknown and inaccessible, and to 
combine with it such information as has been established through 
the researches of the American Jewish Historical Society. Judge 
Daly’s name is a guaranty of accuracy and impartiality, and the 
editor carefully distinguishes his own additions and annotations from 
Judge Daly’s account of a people who have ‘dwelt upon this island 
for more than two centuries, and who, though not until a recent 
period, very numerous, have, as an integral portion of our popula- 
tion, exercised a very material influence upon the commercial 
development and prosperity of this city.’ Dr. Kobler’s part of the 
book is based chiefly on an address delivered before the Historical 
Society, upon * The Beginnings of New York Jewish History,’ and 
may be supposed to bear the imprimatur of that organization. Jews 
were largely interested in the Dutch West India Company's opera- 
tions, as stuckholders, and were able to make better terms for them- 
selves with the Company in its colonies, than with the Government 
at home. It was at the first capitulation of the Dutch Colonies in 
Brazil to the Portuguese in 1654, that a party of Jews sailed from 
Bahia, for New Amsterdam and there laid the foundation of the 
New York Hebrew colony. Governor Stuyvesant in vain wrote to 
the directors in Amsterdam protesting against the ‘intrusion,’ and 
requesting that ‘none of the Jewish nation be permitted to infest 
New Netherland,” but the reply came that his request ‘was incon- 
sistent with reason and justice.’ A special act was issued by the 
directors, July 15, 1655, permitting Jews to trade to New Nether- 
land, and to reside there, on the simple condition only, that they 
should support their own poor. Stuyvesant resisted the order in 
every way in his power, and some of his victims emigrated to Rhode 
Island; but the Jews were finally admitted to citizenship April 21, 
1657.” 

A curious fact gleaned from the book is noticed by The Tribune 
(New York): 

‘**One of the most curious facts about the freedom at last granted 
to the Jews to have a public place of worship on Manhattan Island, 
was that the permission came from the last Catholic King of Eng- 
land. James II. had felt the pinch of intolerance, and his plan was 
to treat all religions alike. He was only one among those who saw 
that they could never be free and safe themselves, unless they con- 
ceded safety and freedom to others. Even the founder of Maryland, 
generous as he was, could not understand this, and he practically 
excluded Jews by requiring a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Under the injunction that differences of religion were not to be con- 
sidered, the previous decision of the Mayor and Common Council of 
New York, which forbide the Jewish, was overruled, and the first 
synagogue in North America was built in Beaver street, between 
Broadway and Broad street.” 


TALES THE RABBIS TOLD. 


i fee average reader has but adim conception of what is contained 

in the Talmud and the Midrasch. He is pretty sure generally 
of one thing, however, that these sacred books of the Jews are the 
driest of dry reading, and that no sensible person will peruse them 
unless obliged to. That this idea is a total misconception seems 
pretty clear from a book* just published by Professor Isaacs of the 
University of the City of New York. He has collected from the 
Talmud seventeen stories, which, all the critics agree in saying, are 
not only delightful, but delightfully told. Thus highly does The 
Outlook (New York) rate the work: 


Professor Isaacs’s collection is extremely entertaining. The stories 
have a decidedly novel flavor, and their interest is heightened by the 
connection which the author points out here and there between them, 
and legends that have had vogue in European poetry or folk-lore. 
From the critical and historical point of view they meet the author's 
purpose, and give a highly satisfactory illustration of the literary 
treasures concealed in the Talmud.” 


Some interesting hints from the Introduction to the book are 
given by The Advertiser (Boston): 


‘‘As Dr Isaacs says, in his introduction, the aim of these stories 
selected is simply to entertain—primarily the select, but constantly- 
widening, circle of those interested in Oriental themes, and then the 
intelligent, reading public that will, perhaps, find something novel, 
at least, in these stories which illustrate some phases of life and 
thought in old Judea. Their atmosphere is one of genial 
humanity. Many of these tales are legends of Solomon. ‘The 
Faust of the Talmud’ is a story of how the demon Ashmodai 
obtained possession of the King’s holy signet ring, and cast him from 
the throne, placing himself in the King’s stead. His wanderings, 
sufferings, miraculous recovery of the ring. and, with it, his throne 
and kingdom, are told in the pages which follow. ‘The Wooing of 


* Stories from the Rabbis; By Abram S. Isaacs, Ph.D., Professor of German 
and Hebrew in the University of the City of New York. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co. 
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the Princess’ is the story of the fulfillment of the prophecy, obtained 
7. Solomon in astrological study, amg the future marriage of 
his daughter, the princess. * Rip Van Winkle of the Talmud’ is the 
story of the long sleep and the sad awakening which Irving made so 
famous. Who can say that it was not here that Irving obtained his 
idea of that remarkable creation ? Some others of these stories 
especially to be noted are ‘The Repentant Rabbi’; ‘ When Solomon 
was King’; ‘The Munchausen of the Talmud’; ‘A Four-Leaved 
Clover’; ‘A String of Pearls.’ All these stories are pervaded with 
the Oriental spirit, and, while not professing to be exact translations, 
are doubtless faithful transcripts.” 


The general impression as to the buoyancy and even temper of 
the Rabbis made by this book on The Courier-Journal (Louisville) is 
thus set forth: 


‘*The Roman drove his plowshare over the site of Judea’s capital, 
the Hebrew spirit refused to submit to the yoke of any conqueror. In 
the storm and stress of centuries, the Rabbis preserved a certain 
buoyancy and even temper, which sprang from the fulness and 
sunniness of their faith. They thought and studied and debated; 
they worked and dreamt and cherished hope. To this rabbinical 
buoyancy, can be traced the rich harvest of rabbinical stories that 
survive. It is a quality not peculiar to the Rabbis; it is distinctly 
Oriental. Nor can absolute originality be claimed for their graceful 
and suggestive legends; they are children of various climes, these 
floating fairy-tales, and the history of their migration from land 
to land, and literature to literature, is as enchanting, perhaps, as the 
stories themselves. But in Palestine and Babylonia they received a 
coloring that was essentially rabbinical, and were applied by the 
Rabbis to the circumstances of their day. In their hands they 
became instruments of instruction that formed the solace and inspir- 
ation of the Jews in every clime.” 


Pointing out that people were as fond of fun three thousand years 


ago as they are now, 7’he Times (New York) extracts one of Profes- . 


sor Isaacs’s anecdotes: 


‘The fact is patent that human nature ever remains the same, and 
just as 3,000 years or more ago, honest folks got tired of long. winded 
discussions, and it was a relief for them to have a laugh every now 
and then, so the Rabbis gave themselves over to verbal antics, and 
even deigned to make puns. We cannot put into English today 
Hebrew or Babylonian, so as to make one laugh over a merry con- 
ceit in words, but we may take it for granted that there were many 
side-splitting jokes made some 1,000 generations or so ago. 

‘Chief Rabbi Adler, in the Fortnightly Review, has just presented 
a delightful article, replete with examples of Jewish humor. Mr. 
Isaacs shows many neat examples of it, as derived from the Talmud. 
A skeptical Persian wishing to acquire Hebrew, came to a teacher 
for primary instruction. ‘ This is the letter Aleph,’ said the teacher. 
‘ How can you prove that it is Aleph?’ asked the troublesome pupil. 
‘ This is the second letter, Beth,’ said the schoolmaster. ‘Prove to 
me that it is Beth.’ Then the pedagogue lost his temper, and, not 
knowing how to proceed, consulted the celebrated Rab Samuel. The 
Rab began, ‘This is Aleph.’ Some doubts were shown on the part 
of the Persian, and then the Rab caught the Persian by the ear and 
pulled at it violently. ‘My ear! My ear!’ shouted the man in pain. 
‘ Your ear?’ inquired Rab Samuel. ‘Prove to me that it is your 
ear.’ 

‘*Mr. Isaacs’s selection has been well made, and the King Solomon 
legends are grandly effective. How King Solomon's daughter, the 
beautiful Naama, was wedded to Acco, the very poorest of all the 
Jews, is as pretty a story as can be found in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’” 


ESSAYS IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. 


\ [ R. HENRY JAMES is better known as a writer of fiction than 
i an essayist. He occasionally contributes essays, however, to 
English and American magazines, and his productions in that line 
for several years past he has collected in a volume,* which, to judge 
from the following comments of The Spectator (London), is not very 
highly thought of on the other side of the Atlantic: 


‘To many readers, the first of these essays, a rhapsody, so to 
speak, curiously made up of appreciation and depreciation, will be 
the most interesting of all the number. Some of Mr. Jamess 
remarks are very pointed and clever; some of his writing—as, ¢ g., 
P 26, etc.—is almost unintelligible to us. We cannot agree with 

Ir. James in the opinion that ‘ London has neglected to achieve a 
river-front.’ The view down the river from Westminster Bridge 
seems, to our mind, a very fine front indeed. The other essays are 
chiefly concerned with literary criticism, Gustave Flaubert, J. R. 
Lowell, Pierre Loti, Ibsen, and Mrs. Humphry Ward, being among 
the subjects. ‘Madame Bovary,’ we are told, in the essay on Flau- 
bert, is ‘one of the glories of France.’ One might use the phrase 
‘a glory’ of some of Shakespeare’s plays, oouteiale not of all, of the 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ perhaps of a score of other great works, but to use 
it of ‘Madame Bovary’! Mr. James's criticism is not always sane.” 


In the United States, however, a higher estimate is put upon the 


*Essays in London and Elsewhere By Henry James. 8vo, pp. 305. Harper & 
Brothers. 
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book. The Tribune (New York) expresses no doubt of Mr. James's 
sanity. 


‘‘The chief value of Mr. James’s new volume of essays and its 
‘note’ are derived from its discussion of four French writers, 
Flaubert, Loti, and the brothers de Goncourt. Whether any of 
these authors need to be grafted upon the sympathies of American 
readers is more than doubtful. That the latter should understand 
them, if they approach them even at a distance, is a matter of no 
doubt at all, and to the furtherance of that end no one can lend 
more assistance than can Mr. James. He is specially qualified as an 
interpreter of Flaubert, for example; qualified both by his fastidious 
taste, which, if it did nothing else, would guard him against con- 
donation of his author’s grave defects, and by the character of his 
critical method. Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. James is a dis- 
ciple of M. Taine. His general views are flexible and broad, but the 
petite fauits d'une vie have the same fascination, the same illustrative 
significance for him that they had for the French historian. The 
soundness of the method, in capable hands, is proved by the veri- 
similitude of his portraits, the justice and charm of what he himself 
would describe as his evocations.” 


Equally appreciative is The Times (Philadelphia): 


‘‘Mr. James has gathered in this pleasing volume a dozen of the 
essays, mainly in literary criticism, which he has contributed to the 
English and American magazines during the last five or six years. 
One of the latest, and the shortest of them, which has ‘ Criticism’ for 
its title, laments the great flood of idealess reviewing which prevails, 
especially in England, and the paucity of actual constructive 
criticism. Mr. James himself has many of the qualities of an 
artistic critic, not only in thought and in style, but preéminently in 
the power of appreciation, and several of his essays in this book are 
delightful examples of genuine criticism.” 


The ‘Essays in London” is specially acceptable to The Times 
(New York): 


‘‘To one who has never seen London this vivid account of it, 
architecturally, atmospherically, socially, wholly devoid of those 
petty and dispiriting facts about size and quantity and numbers 
which have little meaning that the ordinary mind can grasp, is 
wholly satisfying, while one who knows his London well will not 
find it lacking in anything if he has learned to like the author's 
literary manner, to ‘ care for’ what he writes, as Mr. James himself 
would expressit. . . . 

‘‘Mr. James has so deeply and lovingly studied London in a quar- 
ter of a century, so thoroughly saturated himself in its social and 
physical atmosphere ; he understands so well its possibilities, and 
has developed such a strong sense of its vast importance, that he 
naturally views coldly and even with contempt most of the modern 
attempts to express phases of that social life and reproduce that 
atmosphere in literature and art.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


AMERICAN. 


Booth (Edwin), The Life and Art of. William Winter. Second Edition, 
Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $2.25. 

Child (The), Physically and Mentally. Advice of a Mother, According to the 
Teaching and Experience of Hygienic Science. Bertha Meyer. M. L. Holbrook. 
Paper, 25¢. 

Christmas Carols. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D. Thomas Whittaker. Iilus., 


1.25. 

Civilization of Christendom (The), and Other Studies. Bernard Bosanquet, 
M.A., etc., Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. First Issue in The 
Ethical Library. Macmillan & Co, Cloth, $1.50. 

Dress (English), A History of, From the Saxon Period to the Present Day. 
Georgiana Hill. 2 Vols. G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, Illus., $7.50. 

Essays on Questions of the Day, Political and Social. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2.25. Prof. Smith’s latest work. 

Labour and the Popular Welfare. W.H. Mallock, Author of ‘Is Life Worth 
Living?’ ‘Social Problems,” etc. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2 

Lamb and Coleridge, The Days of. Alice E. Lord. Henry Holt & Co, Cloth, 

1.25. 

Music, Everybody's Guide to With Illustraced Chapters on Singing and the 
Cultivation of the Voice; Full and Explicit Helps tothe Piano and Organ; 
Complete Dictionary of Musical Terms. Josiah Booth. Harper & Bros. Cloth, 
75¢. 


None Such? There Will Yet Be Thousands. Emory J. Haynes, D.D. The 
North Pub. Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. A social study, showing how great wealth 
can be amassed honorably, and that great good can be done with it. 

On Sunny Shores. Clinton Scollard. Chas. L. Webster & Co. Cloth, Illus.. 
$x. The reader is carried along the Wye to ** Amebleside,”’ down the Neckar, 
through the Tyrol, over the Spliigen, tarries at Verona, and proceeds to Greece 
ard Syria. 

Photography Indoors and Out. A Book for Amateur Photographers. Alexander 
Black. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth, Illus., $1.25 

Prayer- Book (the), The Church in. A Layman’s Review of Worship. Edward 
Lowe Temple, M.A. The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Cloth, $1.25. 

Public-School System in the United States. Dr. J. M. Rice. The Century Co. 
Cloth, $1.50 

Samantha at the World’s Fair. By ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holley). 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. Cloth, Illus., $2 so. 

Sustained Honor: A Story of the War of 1812. John R. Musick. Vol. X of the 
Columbian Historical Novels, Funk & Wagnalls Co. Cloth, Illus., $1.50. 

Venice, Medizval and Modern, or, The Queen of the Adriatic. Clara Erskine 
Clement. Third Vol. in the Series of Italian Cities Illustrated. Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. Cloth, Illus., $3. 
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|}up among us which in justice and fairness | 
call for discriminating care.” This has been 

— |the Republican attitude for forty years, with 
‘the qualification that they discriminate 
‘against foreigners and not between Ameri- | 
| cans. 


Tariff-Revision Its Dominant Note. 


paesenime* 52 7, i 

‘ | The Herald (Ind.), New York.—The domi- 

The Message was delivered to Congress on nant note of the President's Message is prompt 
the 4th instant. 


Its contents are mainly a) Tariff-revision. All other matters are sub- 
summary of the Reports of the Cabinet Min- | ordinated to this, which Mr. Cleveland pro- 
isters. The President’s views on two points | perly regards as now the overshadowing issue 


P | before Congress and the country. The vital 
were awaited with much interest. In regard importance he attaches to prompt revision is 


to one of these, the situation in Hawaii, the | shown by this sentence:—‘‘ Nothing should 
Message declares that the Report of Mr. | intervene to distract our attention or disturb 


Blount showed “beyond all question that _ our effort until this reform is accomplished by 


: He | wi legislation.” 
the constitutional Government of Hawaii had wine aad casetal legislation 


been subverted with the active aid of our Re- | Sensible, Sincere, Patriotic. 
presentative to that Government, and through | Zhe World (Dem.), New York.—Mr. Cleve- 


the intimidation caused by the presence of an | land’s Message deals more with details of the 


| De : : ° . 1 j 
e | Departments than with principles of Govern 
armed naval force of the United States) ment and the policy of the Administration. 


which was landed for that purpose at the | In conforming to the language of the Consti- 
instance of our Minister.” The President | tution in shaping his communication to Con- 
then says that “appropriate instructions” | S°e* the President may have given to that 


bee “he ane 23 body ‘‘ information of the state of the Union,” 
ane given to Minister Willis ‘to un- | put he has it made less vigorousand interesting | 


do the wrong that had been done by those | than his previous Messages have been. ‘. 
representing us,” so far as that can be done The Message, as a whole, while it will not 
“within the constitutional limits of Executive |®44 greatly to Mr. Cleveland’s fame, is a) 
ee "the sensible, sincere, patriotic document. 
power, and recognizing all our obligations 
and responsibilities growing out of any Shows Sound Judgment. 
changed conditions brought about by our| The Times (Dem.), New York.—No Message | 
unjustifiable interference.” ‘Thus far, no that Mr. Cleveland has sent to Congress has 


inf i ? been more sure to confirm the peoples con- 
nformation of the accomplishment of any | fidence in his soundness of judgment and pur- 


definite results has been received from”| pose than this. We profoundly hope that 

Minister Willis. Additional advices, how- | before another annual Message is required, 

ever, are expected soon, and, when received, the country will be well advanced on the) 
: lines of right principle and sound policy 

they will be promptiy sent to Congress with @| which are here laid down. 

Special Message. In regard to the other 

point, the Tariff, the President approves of 

the proposed Tariff Bill, prepared by the 


‘The Press. 





THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE. 


Evasive and Unsatisfactory. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—Concerning | 
Hawaii, Congress gets no satisfaction. It 


THE LITHRARY DIGHS'1. 


| tions. 
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apparently no specific or detailed course of 
action has been laid down for him, except that 
he is to act ‘‘ within the constitutional limits 
of executive power.” This is a conservative 
policy which will meet with general accept- 
ance. Ex-Minister Stevens, however, may 
find in the two short paragraphs of the Mes- 
sage devoted to this subject material for six 
or eight columns of new dissertation. 


It Accomplishes Nothing. 


The Times (Rep.), Brooklyn.—The Message 
is disappointing. It will donothing to restore 
the lost confidence of the public, or to 
strengthen the reputation of President Cleve- 
land. 

It Is Un-American. 


The Standard Union (Rep.), Brooklyn.—In 
a few words, the Message means perplexity 
about foreign and domestic affairs, the neces- 
sity of putting up a Monarchy in islands over 
which we should have had appointed a Ter- 
ritorial Governor, and the necessity of a 
marauding raid on the Protective system, with 
some feeble, inconsistent professions, and the 
renewal of war-taxes for the sake of money, 
with premiums on dishonesty in tax collec- 
The whole is the degradation of 
American sentiment, and the destruction of 


| American industry. 


Disappointing and Unsound. 
The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia.— 


| There are two references contained in it which 
| have been very anxiously anticipated by the 


country. The first of these, as they appear 
in the Message, is to the Hawaiian question, 


}and the second, to the subject of Tariff-Re- 
| vision. 


Disappointment will generally be felt 
with regard to the former matter, as what the 


| President says seems to be inconclusive both 


as to the policy of settlement determined upon 
by the Administration, and the precise form 
of such settlement. We do not think 
that the majority of President Cleveland’s 
countrymen will agree with him that ‘only 
the necessity of revenue justifies the imposi- 
tion of Tariff duties”; they have lived under 


Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
generally called the Wilson Bill. 
dent’s recommendations on both these points 
are disapproved by the Republican Press, and 
are not universally approved by the Demo- 
cratic Press. 


A Chilling Message. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—The first 
snowstorm and the Message appropriately 
came together, to warn people that a hard 
winter is coming. Bad as the Wilson Bill is, 
the President commends it as the fruit of 
** much patriotic and unselfish work,” believes 
that it ‘deals with the subject as consistently 
and thoroughly as existing conditions per- 
mit,” and insists that the people have ordered 
Congress to make a radical change in the 


The Presi- | 


gets only the assurance, extraordinary at any | the operations of a different principle, the re- 
time, and, under the present circumstances, | sults of which have been satisfactory to them. 
amounting almost to insult, that as soon as| Through their extraordinary prosperity they 
the President has accomplished the restora-| have come to believe that the policy of im- 
tion of Monarchy in the islands by the over-| posing duties on the products of competing 
throw of a Government with which our own foreign labor, which is paid an inadequate 
Government is in friendly diplomatic rela- | wage, is fully justified. As no people living 


- A : | . ° 
tions, Mr. Cleveland will communicate to the | under a different policy have done, they have 


law-making and war-making authority what | thviven exceedingly. The good fruits of that 
it was that he instructed Minister Willis to do. | principle they know by having gathered and 
The assumption of the power to dictate to| eaten of them. - 
Hawaii its destiny, on his individual responsi- | 
bility, and without consulting Congress, is | He Generally Does the Unexpected. 
a ae. = bing! 9 a = | about | The Times (Ind ), Tatnhighie.—The Prest- 
e reform of the Tariff, Mr. Cleveland recog- | dent is very apt to do something else than 
nizes “the emphatic verdict of the people,” but | what is generally expected. Six years ago he 
he is very careful not to say what that em-| startled the country by an abrupt departure 
phatic verdict was. There is not a word | from established custom in confining his an- 
about the constitutional limitations on the} nual Message toa single dominant topic, leav- 





Tariff, and that ‘failure will be clear rec- taxing power of the Government, as affirmed ing the routine statement of public business to 


»” by the Democratic platform on which he was 
pres —s OTN oe pedigree elected. The generalities and half-truths and 
the documents relating to the Hawaiian situa- | SQ!e™2 nothings, which are so characteristic 
tion, especially including the instructions that | °f bis rhetorical sty le, are employed to hide 
have been alien to Minister Willis. It is| the naked iniquity of his proposition, that the 
impossible to accept Mr Cleveland’s assur. platform shall be repudiated by the party, 
ance that he is roceeding within the limits and that the Democracy shall now engage in 
of his constitutional authority as President, | t2¢ construction of an avowedly Protective 
because the purpose he admits entertaining js | Lariff, differing from the McKinley Tariff in 
of itself beyond his constitutional power. |t2¢ degree of its McKinleyism, but not in 
There is nothing he can do to injure the ex- kind. It Gets at Fact 
isting Government of Hawaii, or to restore a 
the deposed Queen, which he has the right to} The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—The 
either by our Law or by the Law of ee Message - mainly - > hum- 
Nations. rum sort—that is, a plain recital of every- 

ak day facts. The absence of exciting matter is 

Pleads for Protection in Spots. soap to the advantage of the country. On 

The Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), New| Hawaiian affairs the only new information he 
York.—The Wilson Bil! pleases him, with all | gives is that he desires to ‘‘restore, as far as 
its — ees, and this — practicable, the status existing at the time of 
smas ree-Trader has been so influenced | our forcible intervention,” recognizing, how- 
by “public clamor” as to plead for Protection | ever, all our obligations and responsibilities 
in spots. ‘*‘ We cannot,” he says, ‘‘ close our|under the changed conditions. Minister 
eyes to the fact that conditions have grown! Willis has been instructed accordingly, but 








the reports of the several departments. This 
year, when it has been assumed that his Mes- 
sage would contain some unusual political 
deliverance, he reverts to the old custom. 


Tame, Empty, Inane. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—President 
Cleveland's Message will completely disap- 
point the country. Not in what it says, but 
in what it does not say, for a more tame, 
empty, inane Message could not well be 
framed. Congress has rarely met with graver 
or more momentous questions demanding high 
statesmanship, comprehensive grasp, and sure 
decision. The country expected a virile and 
illuminating discussion of these transcendent 
subjects which, whether approved or not, 
would at least command respect by its vigor 
and strength. Instead of such a positive and 
robust treatment, we have nothing but a 
feeble, rapid summary of Department reports, 
such as any chief clerk might have made. The 
Message shows a strange lack both of grit and 


grip. 


i 
| 
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THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 


DEMOCRATIC PAPERS. 


Approved by Canadian Tories. 
The Sun, New York.—We are not surprised 


to hear that the newspaper organs of the | 


Cananian Tories regard the Wilson Bill with 
unqualified approval. Had it been framed by 
them, it could not more thoroughly subserve 
their interests. The Bill offers as a gift to 
Canada what she would have bought with a 
great price. It robs the Annexationists of 
one of their strongest arguments, for it gives 
Canadians free access for their raw products 
to the American market, without imposing 
upon them any corresponding political or 
commercial obligations. It cuts the ground 
from under the Canadian Liberal Party, the 
main feature of whose programme was a 
promise to obtain such a Reciprocity Treaty 
with the United States as, while admitting 
American manufactures duty free, would se- 
cure an unimpeded outflow for the natural 
products of the Dominion. 


Will Not Please Extremists. 


The Citizen, Brookiyn.—The high Protec- 
tionists will oppose it, of course, asthey would 
oppose anything originated by the Democracy. 


he extremists of the Free-Trade | 


persuasion will also be displeased with it, for 
the concessions it contains to the Protective 
principle. In the very fact, however, 
that the Committee has done its work in such 
a manner as to displease these rival extrem- 
ists, the average practical American will find 
reason for regarding the measure with favor. 


It Will Hurt the Fruit-Importers. 


Christoforo Colombo, New York.—The im- 
porters of fruit have reason to be dissatisfied 
with the Bill. 
terial and food-stuffs, the duty on fruit will be 
still unreasonably high. It should not be 


forgotten that the trade in fruit is a very im- 


portant industry. 
Will Benefit the Poor. 


Handelszeitung, New York.—The impres- 
sion made by the Tariff Bill upon our com- 
mercial and banking circles is rather a favor- 
able one. The Trusts do not stand quite so 
well at the Exchange, but that only proves 
that the monopolies have been attacked in 
their most tender spot, and will be unable to 
suck the life-blood of the people as hereto- 
fore. The new Bill will make living cheaper 


It Is of the First Rank. 


The Globe, Boston.—No hastily-prepared 
measure, no hurriedly-drafted scheme is the 
new Tariff Bill, which is offered by the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Congressional Com 
mittee of Ways and Means ‘The best talent 
at the command of the Treasury Department 
has been brought into requisition in preparing 
this great embodiment of the principles of 
Tariff Reform. It is by no means merely the 
Bill of one man or even of one Committee. 
It will rank among the most earnest, thought- 
ful, and comprehensive plans ever formulated 
in the annals of Tariff legislation. New 
England may well rejoice that such a measure 
is championed. 





Favors New England. 


The Globe, Fall River, Mass.—It is essen- | 
tially a Bill in favor of New England. Free 
coal, free iron, free wool, and free lumber 
means much in the way of industrial freedom | 
for this section of the country. 


A Poor Man’s Bill. 


The Post, Pittshurgh.—It is a poor man’s | 
Tariff-Bill, rather than one for the creation of | 
Trust and Monopoly. | 


Worthy of Commendation. 


The Record, Piiladelphia.—As a whole, the 
proposed measure should commend itself to 


Compared with other raw ma- | 





the intelligent public sentiment which one 

ear ago endorsed the platform upon which 
| its framers have builded. At last the Demo- 
cratic Party finds itself in a position to per- 
|form aswell astopromise. If it have the 
courage of its convictions, we have no fear of 
the result. 


No Tariff-Smashing. 


| The Press, Troy, N. Y.—God reigns in Israel, 
j}and no Tariff-smashing crusade can win. 
|The great manufacturing districts have too 
‘many Democratic Representatives in both 
branches of Congress to enable the miscalled 
| revenue-reformers to wipe out the home-pro- 
tective features, whose retention is demanded 
by every patriotic American interest. 


An Embodiment of Democratic Policy. 


| The Herald, Rochester, N. Y.—In its present 
| shape, the Tariff Bill represents the best judg- 
| ment of a number of the leading Democrats 
|in Congress, men from every section of the 
|country. It should be speedily passed by 
| House and Senate. Notrue Democrat, either 
|in or out of Congress, will by captious criti- 
| cism delay the adoption of a measure designed 
| to promote the welfare of the whole country, 


'and which is the embodiment of an economic | 
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| 


policy to which the Democracy stands pledged. | 


| 
| 


Based on Conviction. 


against which can lie nocharge of dodging | visions. 


| or resort to makeshift. 
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A Benefit to Lead-Mining. 


The News, Denver.—A careful consideration 
of the new Tariff Bill leads to the conclusion 
that it will prove a satisfactory and beneficial 
measure to the country. The lead- 
schedules are considerably changed. The 


|most important one is that which restores 


silver-lead.ores to the free-list. These ores 
were admitted free under the ruling of 
the Treasury Department until 1890. The 
lead-statistics establish beyond a doubt that 
the market-prices of lead have been lower in 
the United States since than they were before 
the Law of 1890. . . . The American supply 
of good lead-smelting-ores is rapidly declin- 
ing, and Mexican lead-ores are what smelters 
look to and must have, to keep up the supply. 
The cheaper these are, the lower will be the 
smelting-charges, and the greater will be the 
smelter-returns to the owners of the dry-ores 
of Colorado, in which the State now mostly 
abounds. 


A Radical Bill. 


The Evening Post, Chicago.—The Bill is far 
more radical than any previous Tariff-Reform 
Bill. It goes to a heavily Democratic House 
with every assurance that it will pass. In the 
Senate, it will meet with bitter opposition, 
which can only change it in immateria! 
features. It will go into effect before any 


| reaction in the feeling of the country can so 
The Free Press, Detroit.—It is a measure | alter the Government as to thwart its pro- 


At last, after thirty years of Protec- 


It was prepared pur- | tion, we are comfortably assured of a respite 


| suant to the convictions of the representative | from the McKinley tyranny. 


men who had the work in hand, and to the 
principles upon which Democracy stood in 
seeking control of National affairs. It bears 
| none of the marks of successful intercession 
| on the part of wealth and power, such as were 
| the controlling influences in the framing of 
the McKinley Bill and the building up of the 
iniquitous system that enriched its favorites 
at the expense of the masses, until they arose 
|in their might, and demanded the change 
which is now sought to be made. 


A Blow at Trusts. 


|reversal of the extreme Protection 


| 


The Dispatch, Richmond.—It will be ob- | 


served with pleasure by the great majority of | 


our people, that the Bill aims a great blow at 


A Moderate Measure. 


The Globe, Chicago.—While the Bill is a 
policy 
which the Republican Party so successfully 
inaugurated three years ago, its moderate re- 
duction of palpably outrageous Protection 
ideas will meet the approval of every Demo- 
crat who comprehends the action of the Com- 
mittee, and who will recognize the fact that 
the measure is a fulfillment of the pledges 
made to the people. 


REPUBLICAN PAPERS. 
It Means Low Wages. 


| would be impossible to properly appraise the | of consistency. 


some of the most avaricious of the Trusts | 
which have cursed our country in this de- The Mail and Express, New York.—We 
cade. Indeed, this is a feature of the measure, | have said before, and we repeat it now, that 
one, too, that will go far towards commend- | wages in this country reached the high. water- 
ing it as a whole to those who may happen to mark during the Harrison Administration, 
be disappointed as to some of its details. | and we add to this prediction a new one—that 
\if the Wilson Tariff Bill shall become a Law, 
| wages in this country will sink to the lowest 
| level they have touched in fifty years. 


‘‘ The Sou’-Sou’-West Tariff Bill." 


Democratic Protection. 


The Times, Richmond.—The reason which 
Mr. Wilson gives for putting coal and iron- 
ore on the free list contains every heresy in- 
volved in the Protectionist doctrine. It is| Zhe Standard- Union, Brooklyn.—The Sou’- 
Protection pure and simple. He | Sou’-West Tariff Bill is not according to the 
would put all of the burdens of the taxes on| Chicago platform, or anything else, but a 
certain imported articles, and let other im- | jumble of special Protection and Free Trade, 
ported articles come in free of burdens, in| wabbling from favoritisms to penalties; and 
order that manufactures in some parts of the | the sacrifice the Chairman of the Sou’-Sou’- 
country may be stimulated. What is this but | West Committee makes of the coal-interests 
protection of those manufactures by Law?/| of his constituents, is presumed to be suffi- 
Under the Republican idea of Protection, | cient to cover a multitude of sins. The Bill 
outside manufactures are shut out fo that! proposes a Tariff for Revenue that does not 
domestic manufactures may prey upon Ameri- | answer to its name, and the reformation of 
can citizens as they please. Under the new | what Democrats are pleased to call the War 
Democratic idea of Protection, all the burdens | Tarif is, by internal war taxes, to make up 
of Government are placed upon a part of the | the revenue lost by a Revenue Tariff. 
people in order that another part who are ex: | 
empted from burdens may thrive and prosper. | 
If this is not protection to the favored maiu- | 


A Blow at American Industry. 
The Daily Times, Brooklyn.—The Wilson 


facturers, we do not know what Protection is. | Bill, taken as a whole, is the deadliest blow 


—e |that has been aimed at American industry 
ee | since Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, framed 
The Times - Democrat, New Orleans. — It | the Tariff of 1846. It has not even the merit 
It is as directly at variance 

precise effects of the Bill until the whole of | with the outspoken Free-Trade declarations 
it has been placed before the country; but, | of the Chicago platform, as it is with every 
beyond any doubt, its general tendency is | consideration of Protection to American indus- 
beneficial in that the changes contemplated by | try. It strikes at the manufacturers, the 
it in the Tariff make toward cheapening the | mechanics, the miners, and the farmers alike. 
cost of living, toward fostering American in- | It is utterly vicious and destructive, and its 
dustries and encouraging American labor. enactment would strike a blow at American 
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interests from which they could not recover 
in years. 


A Southern Force-Bill. 


The American Economist, New York.—In 
every section of the Bill, and in every in- 
dustry, excepting in the case of a few that di- 
rectly affect the business interests of the 
South, there has been but one direct effort— 
to xy 2s and to destroy the prosperity that 
has n built up by Protection. False to 
the pledges on which the Party now in power 
was elected by the people, a few sections of 
the South are favored at the expense of the 
North, the East, and the West. Farmers, 
miners, wage-earners of all kind, manufac- 
turers, and producers will suffer alike under 
the domination of this Southern Free-Trade- 
Force-Bill Tariff. 


Republicans Must Fight It. 


The Press, Philadelphia.—Republicans be- 
lieve that the Wilson Bill would uproot and 
overturn the economic conditions under which 
we have reaped the splendid progress of the 
last thirty years. They believe that it would 
prostrate our industries, paralyze enterprise, 
entail a long period of depressions, cripple 
labor, and tend to degrade it to the European 
standard, reduce the purchasing and consum- 
ing power of the people, and sink the energies 
and ideals of the country to a lower and 
meaner level. With this profound conviction, 
Republicans have but one duty. Without 
regard to political consequences, without 
thought of party advantage, they should fight 
the Wilson Bill to the uttermost in detail and 
in the aggregate 


High Prices. . 


The North American, Philadelphia.—Of all 
men who have spoken in these “ parlous 
times,” he [Mr. Wybag a. alone has mustered 
up cheek enough to declare that the prices of 
products are too high, in fact rere. The 
producers will be glad to hear it. The farmer 
will be glad to know that wheat at seventy 
cents is an oppression. The woolen-makers 
will pause in glad surprise when Mr. Wilson 
assures them that the price of their products 
is from 100 to 300 per cent enhanced by the 
present duties. But he now proposes that the 
shall learn how to manufacture cheaper goods 
from free wool. And so on. We have all 
been laboring under the delusion that prices 
have fallen to the lowest remunerative rate. 


‘* Tariff-Destruction.” 


The Inquirer, Philadelphia.—There is but 
one pleasing thing about the Bill, and that is 
the fact, that it is not yet passed. Nor is it 
likely to be passed without radical amend- 
ment. Let it stand as at present and many 
an industry must decline. Consequently the 
struggle that is before Congress is one for 
preservation not only on the part of the capi- 
talists who employ labor, but on the part of 
the laborers to save themselves from pauper 
wages. 

Revolutionary. 


The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia.—If 
President Cleveland endorse the Wilson 
Tariff Bill, he will earn the everlasting con- 
tempt of all honorable men. This is not the 
kind of Tariff-reform intended or expected 
by one man in ten who voted the Democratic 
Party into power. It passes comprehension, 
that even the small number of members of 
the House who have joined in the preparation 
of this Bill should have been so unjust, un- 
patriotic, unwise, and politically stupid, as to 
send out in sober earnest such a proposed 
revolutionary change in our whole economic 
system. 


Wisdom and Folly. 


The Advertiser, Boston. — The new Tariff 
Bill prepared by the Democratic majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee is partly 
good and partly bad, a mixture of wisdom 
and folly. The new Tariff Bill is not 
constructed on the lines of the Chicago plat- 
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form. It is not a measure embodying a Tariff 
for Revenue only. It is not a total abandon- 
ment of the Protective principle, but only a 
vicous stab at that principle. Those who 
honestly believe that Protection is unconstitu- 
tional robbery must regard this piece of 
patchwork, this crazy-quilt, this see-saw, this 
tissue of contradictions, this attempt to play 
fast and loose with pledges and principles, 
this legislative abortion, with mingled feelings 
of anger and contempt. Like Mr. Orator 
Puff, it has two voices. Like the Roman 
statue in the temple of Janus, it has two faces. 


‘What Is It ?J 


The Republican, Williamsport, Pa.—The 
Wilson Bill is a cross between a milch-goat 
and a dry heifer, with no prospects of market- 
able value beyond the slaughter-house, and 
very little at that. 


“ The Device of Madmen.” 


The Journal, Boston.—Just at present the 
woolen-schedule demands attention specially, 
both by reason of the importance of the wool- 
en-industries in New England and because of 
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i means the pauperization and brutalization of 
thousands of workmen—the degradation of 
that citizenship upon whose broad shoulders 
the foundations of the Republic rest. 


Neither One Thing or Another. 


The Dispatch, St. Paul.—The Free-Trade 
philosophers have stopped at the usual half- 
way house, and have decided to give to the 
country a measure which, from the standpoint 
of the true Tariff reformer, is neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, nor yet even good red herring. 


Good for the Brewers. 


Freie Presse, Chicago.—Even in the new 
Tariff Bill there are some crumbs of comfort. 
The Brewers will be glad to get cheaper 
hops and cheaper malt, but not cheaper rice. 
But, on the whole, it is a Protection Bill, 
without Protection, and a Revenue Bill, with- 
out Revenue; it is certainly not a Free-Trade 
Bill. 


A Blow at Lead-Mining. 


The Republican, Denver.— By placing silver- 
lead ores on the free-list, the Bill strikes a 





the singular sliding-scale principle adopted in | serious blow at the lead-mining interests in 
this part of the Bill. . . what | this country. Although there is a small tax 
was desired was a device for keeping | retained on lead-ore, and also on pig-lead, the 
business in this department unsettled for | fact that silver-lead-ore will be admitted free, 
five years, nothing better than this could have | Will admit of the shipment of an enormous 
been framed. Every one recalls the story of |quantity of lead into this country from 
the owner of a dog who thought it would not | Mexico. ‘ The American miners will thus be 
be humane to cut off its tail all at once, and, | brought into competition with the cheap labor 
therefore, proceeded to amputate it an inch at of Mexico, andit is competition which they 
atime. The Committee seems to have been | Ca hardly meet successfully. 

prompted by a similar feeling as to the woolen 
schedules. No manufacturer will 
dare to anticipate demand; no dealer will dare 
carry on his shelves a yard more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. How this is likely to affect 
the industry, what stoppages of machinery, 





INDEPENDENT PAPERS. 


Republican Anathemas Scarce. 
The Evening Post, New York.—This re- 


what reductions of wages, what uncertainties 
of employment it must lead to are apparent. 
Such an expedient seems a device of madmen. 


Favors the South. 


The Dispatch, Pittsburgh. —Two features 
will make the Wilson Bill especially open to 
attack, wholly apart from its rash and de- 
structive attempt to prolong and aggravate 


strained Republican indignation is no doubt 
| due, in part, to the reflection that the Wilson 
Bill is only a carrying out of the professed 
Republican policy on the Tariff, of ten years 
| Ago, before McKinley and Reed and Dolan 
/and the Trusts ran away with the party. In 
| fact, the future historian, picking up the new 
| Tariff Bill, and not closely observing its date, 
might be excused for thinking it a Republi- 





industrial depression. One is the adoption of | can measure, proposed in pursuance of the 
ad valorem duties as a rule with some excep- | recommendations of the party-leaders in 1882 
tions wholly arbitrary, and the other is the | and 1883. . No wonder that the Repub- 
marked manner in which the Committee has | licans are finding it rather hard to pronounce 
made exceptions to its rule of reduction | a good thumping anathema in 1893 upon doc- 
where the products are exclusively or mainly | trines which were a part of their own 
= ss The favors shown to| orthodoxy in 1883. 

outhern products, while not very numerous, | i ° 
owing to the nature of the lending Southern | A Conservative Measure. 
interests, are so marked as to be wholly de-| The American Grocer, New York. — The 
structive of the character of the Bill for con-| proposed Bill is much more conservative than 
sistency or fidelity to an alleged principle. | the country had reason to expect, in view ¢ 

: the platform of the party now in power. 
Mowe 3. Wi AGect Maryland. the Committee are fe of a Tariff for rev- 
The American, Bailtimore.—Maryland’s di- 


enue, we cannot see why they did not 
rect interest in the new Bill, apart from the | recommend a tax on tea and coffee. A revenue 
general anxiety which must be occasioned by 


of nearly $12,000,000 can be derived from a 
needless Tariff-tinkering, lies in the treatment | duty of two cents per pound on coffee, while 


of coal and wood. Both are placed on the/a duty of ten cents per pound on tea would 
free-list. The coal-industry of Maryland is, | add $8.000,000 or more. England taxes both 
in some respects, the most important of all | articles for revenue only. The result of such 
the enterprises in the State. Several | a tax would be an improvement in the quality 
of the greatest railroad enterprises to which | of both tea and coffee imported, and force the 
this city is deeply indebted for its develop- | payment of at least a part of the duty upon the 
ment and prosperity, must be unfavorably | producers. 

affected by free coal, and very many of the) A Nondescript Makeshift. 


mines will have to shut down or materially | 
reduce the wages of the employéswho are ab-| The Post Erpress, Rochester, N. Y.—It is a 


solutely dependent upon their labor in the| nondescript makeshift, constructed without 
mines. Free wool will strike every humble| reference to any principle of taxation. It 
farmer in Maryland who owns a dozen sheep, | has been shaped in secret conclave by a major- 
and there are few thrifty farmers who have | ity of the Ways and Means Committee, con- 
not at least that many. trary to the advice of certain well-known 

It Will Hurt Michigan. economists, and possibly under the influence 


of certain unknown adventurers. 

The State Republican, Lansing, Mich —Such 
a change as is proposed in this Bill means the 
absolute destruction of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of capital invested in good faith in 








Democratic Protectionists. 


The Transcript, Boston.—In this way the 
cause of freeing our Tariff from jobs and sub- 





the productive interests of Michigan alone, 
not to speak of the hundreds of millions of 
dollars thus invested in the United States. It 


sidies makes progress, even in the temporary 
set-backs to the Democratic Tariff-Revision 
effected by the Democratic Protectionists, for 
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many such there are, and they may possibly 
ive the Administration as much trouble in the 
enate as the Democratic Protectionists of 
silver there did. 


Well Done. 


The Republican, Springfield, Mass. —The 
Bill will meet with the hearty endorsement of 
the more radical reformers. It is a radical 
measure, but it walks so closely along the line 
of probable safety, as a rule, that conserva- 
tism will not be disposed squarely to repudi- 
ate it. Granting, that the free-listing of so 
many important raw materials makes neces- 
sary liberal concessions to the raw-material 
producers in the way of cuts on manufactured 
products, the difficult work has been done 
well. 


Not a Democratic Bill. 


The Journal, Providence.—This Bill is not 
of the kind which the Democrats were put in- 
to power to pass. At the last national elec- 
tion it was supposed, from the platform on 
which the Democrats asked support, that they 
stood for the principle of a Revenue Tariff as 
opposed to that of a Protective Tariff on which 
the Republicans founded their claims to en- 
dorsement. When the votes were all cast and 
counted, and it was found that the Democrats 
had won a great victory on their bold and 
sharply-defined Tariff platform, it was further 
supposed that Tariffs for Protection would be 
ended in this country, and a Tariff established 
for revenue only, as soon as the new Congress 
got to work. It was understood that the 
people of the great West had pronounced 
against Protection irrevocably. The 
Democrats have brought forward, and now 
propose to try to pass, not a Revenue Tariff 
but a Protective Tariff—a Tariff which differs 
from the existing Law, and from such Laws 
as the Republicans have declared desirable, 
only in percentages. It is not the Law which 
the Democrats outlined in their platform, but 
just such a Law as in that platform they de- 
clared was fraudulent and unconstitutional ; 
it is not the Law which the people of the dis- 
contented West meant to help bring about 
when they put the Democrats in power last 
year, but just such a Law as they intended to 
rebuke and reject the Republican Party for 
having passed. 


The ‘‘ Ad-Valorem” Policy. 


The Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio.—The main 
purpose appears to have been doing something 
to unsettle orcut away from the work of the 
Republicans. The repudiation of the reci- 
procity idea is one evidence of this intent, and 
the institution of the ad-valorem method of 
collecting duty is another. The ad-valorem 
policy, by the way, is sure to create the great- 
est trouble in Congress. It is recognized by 
all experienced men as a cloak for fraud, a 


premium upon dishonesty, and a source of | 


cheat. The Government will suffer under it, 


and dishonest men will thrive, because con- | 


science, when allied with goods intended for 
custom-house inspection, is as elastic as the 
fictitious values sworn to are absurd. 


Texas and Free Wool. 


The Gazette, Fort Worth, Tex.—Except as 
to wool, no Texas interest will be much 
affected by the new Tariff-schedule. Free 
wool will bring in cheap Australian and 
South American wools with which our sheep- 
men cannot compete. But, as the effect of 
this is likely to be the introduction of a better 
class of wool.bearing sheep and of mutton- 
sheep, it is not an unmixed evil. On the 
other hand, our cotton-planters get free ties, 
and our farmers get free agricultural imple- 
ments, the saving on which will overbalance 
any possible loss to the sheep-man on account 
of free wool. The reduction of the Tariff on 
nearly all articles of common consumption 
will cheapen the cost of living, and ‘‘ hard 
times” will not be so oppressive when a dollar 
will go as far as a dollar and a quarter goes 
now. 
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VAN ALEN RESIGNS. 





J.J. Van Alen has resigned the office of 
Ambassador to Italy. With very few excep- 
tions, the Press of the country has condemned 
the action of the President in making the 
appointment. 


An Instance of Self-Sacrifice. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—The sole con- 
ceivable motive that can have determined 
him to retire while so fortified and under 
fire, is altruistic consideration for the personal 
and politieal comfort of the President; and 
therein lies the true beauty and nobility of 
this remarkable act of self-sacrifice. hen 
we speak of the personal and political com- 
fort of the President, we merely refer to the 
notorious fact that the Van Alen appointment 
has deprived Mr. Cleveland of the unquestion- 
ing support and approval of many of his 
former Mugwump friends, and has dried up 
sources of adulation which he had naturally 
come to regard as inexhaustible. When Mr. 
Van Alen wrote his letter of resignation, he 
had probably read the resolutions recently 
| adopted by the Civil-Service Reformers, who 
| persist in regarding the appointment as scan- 
'dalous. ‘‘Cruelly unjust as it all is,” Mr. 





/Van Allen must have reasoned, ‘‘the Presi. | 


dent shall be relieved from the embarrass- | 
ment in which his confidence in my ability as | 
a diplomatist has involved him; mine shall | 
be all the suffering.” Can Mr. Cleveland | 
honorably accept the sacrifice even now? Not | 
if the protestations of Mr. Cleveland, in his 
letter to Mr. Van Alen, are entirely sincere. 


Victories of Public Opinion. 
The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—There | 


victories of public opinion this year—the | 
passage of the Silver Repeal Bill, the defeat 
of Maynard, and Mr. Van Alen’s resignation. 
All three show how impossible it is for any 
‘abuse to stand up under concentrated and 
well-directed public censure. Of the first 
two, itis needless now to say anything, but 
the last calls for a word or two in view of Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter. . . . We are very 
sorry that he has thought fit to talk of ‘‘ malig- 
nant criticism,” and inform us that ‘‘the 
decent people who have doubted its propriety 
have been misled, or have missed the actual 
considerations on which it resis.” He knows | 
surely that it is not ‘‘malignant criticism” 
which has damaged Mr. Van Alen. That 


have been three great and most encouraging | 





would never have driven him to resign. It is 
the criticism of ‘“‘the decent people,” or, in | 
other words, of the great body of Mr. Cleve- | 
land’s supporters. ... And Mr. Cleveland’s | 
friends all overthe country will read with posi- | 
tive affliction the news that the ‘‘ decent peo- 
| ple” are all wrong, and have ‘‘ missed the actual | 
considerations” upon which the appointment | 
was made. This view of the ‘‘ decent people” | 
ought to have been left to McKinley, who, we | 
| believe, started it in defense of his Bill. The 
| notion that the people do not understand the | 
| acts of their own servants, was one of the} 
|humors of the canvass of last year, which | 
furnished much merriment at the time. Mr. | 
| Cleveland should be the last man to tell us 
that the people who elected him, argued for 
him, made the platform on which he was) 
elected—made his fame, in short—cannot 
netrate such a mystery as the selection of | 
r. Van Allan for the Italian mission. | 


The President Only to Blame. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—Mr. Van 
Alen comes out of the complication better 
than anybody else concerned init. He was 
absolutely unfamiliar with politics and with 
public affairs, and might fairly be thought 
not to have fully comprehended at first the 
nature of the transaction in which he was be- 
ing involved. The same thing cannot be said 
of Mr. Cleveland, who knew perfectly well 
| what he was doing, and whose pretense, now 











'that he appointed Mr. Van Alen because of 
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| his conspicuous fitness, and not because of 
_ his large subscription, is as impudent and as 
| pharisaical as anything he has ever given the 
| public. 


It Does Not Help Cleveland. 


The World (Dem.), New York. —Mr. Van 
Alen’s resignation does not change the char- 
acter of the transaction which ended in his 
appointment as Ambassador to Italy. Mr. 
Cleveland gave him the place because he had 
contributed a large sum of money to the 
Democratic campaign-fund. If it bad not 
been for the contribution ‘‘ when friends were 
few and calls were great,” Mr. Van Alen 
would not have been thought of for any office. 
The President says,in his reply to Mr. Van 
Alen, that he did not appoint him ‘“ without 
| satisfying myself of his entire fitness for the 
| place.” Mr. Van Alen may be fit, but if he 

had in a superlative degree all the require- 
ments demanded by the office, his appoint- 
ment under the circumstances would have 
been improper. The appointment was auto- 
cratic and plutocratic, and the last episode— 
Mr. Van Alens declination, creditable as that 
act is to him— does not change its character. 
Nor will the President s peevish anger or his 
defenders’ sycophancy change the opinion of 
his right-minded and regretful countrymen. 





| A Question of Honor. 


The Times (Ind,), Philadelphia.—Mr. Van 
Alen has done just what a self-respecting 
gentleman might have been expected to do. 
He had an entirely justifiable ambition to rep- 
resent his country abroad and he was deliber- 


ately selected by the President as Ambassador 


to Italy, a position for which he was fully 
fitted—at least according to our accepted dip- 
lomatic standards—by character, education, 
and ability. Suddenly and unexpectedly 
there opened upon him one of the most ex- 
traordinary ed unjustifiable campaigns of 
defamation that have ever disgraced American 
journalism. He could not retire then, with- 
out seeming to acknowledge that the ac 
cusations not only against him, but against 
the Administration were true, and the Pres- 
ident could not with self-respect withdraw 
his nomination. It was duly considered 
in the Senate, and duly confirmed, and Mr. 
Van Allen’s detractors seemed discomfited. 
But he felt, as a gentleman must, that he 
could not rightly represent the country after 
all this abuse had been heaped upon him. 
His honor was more valuable than the office. 


POWDERLY’S RESIGNA- 
TION. 





At the last session the General Assembly of 
the Knights of Labor in Philadelphia, charges 
of a serious character were brought against 
Powderly. He was retlected Master Work- 
man by a close vote, and then resigned. Zhe 
National Economist is the authority for the 
statement that Secretary Hayes, who pre- 
ferred the charges, has withdrawn them. 


Politics Will Kill the Order. 


The People’s Advocate (People’s), Buffalo.— 
Many reasons are assigned for Powderly’s res- 
ignation, and amongst the most reasonable is 
the claim that Democratic Committeemen 
furnished money to lead the leaders of the 
attack on Powderly. The platform of the 
Knights of Labor is substantially on economic 

uestions, the same as the Omaha platform. 

owderly naturally voted and acted with the 
political party that adopted the principles for 
which he had so valiantly striven for somany 
years. If the retiring of Powderly as 
the official head of the Knights of Labor, in- 
dicates that it is going on the political market 
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to get offices for some of its leaders, it will | 
soon have neither leaders or followers. 


A Man of Lofty Ideals. 


The National Heonomist (People’s), Washing- 
ton.—Mr. Powderly has been too earnest a 
worker in the cause of labor emancipation; he 
is a man of too lofty ideals, for one moment to 
think of doing a thing that would redound 
against the Order of which he isthe head. We 
point to his record. Though we my | not have 
been in sympathy with much that he has ad- 
vocated, still we know that in every move he 
has made, and every proposition he has 
advanced, he has thought he was right, and 
that they were in the interests of our wage- 
earners. . . . Powderly is a great man, 
even if he has often been on the wrong side 
of the fence. We hope that he will continue, 
for many years, to be the leader in the great 
movement for the uplifting of humanity. For 
the work he has done already he will be re- 
membered long after his traducers are for- 
gotten. 

Powderly a Politician. 


The Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Chicago.—Of late 
he has sought to convert the Order into a 
political organization whose actions he could 
control. Nature made Mr. Powderly a much 
greater man than Simpson or Peffer. Had he 
been successful in using the Knights as they 
used the Populists, he would not have been 
the laughing-stock of the Nation. Powderly 
in the House or in the Senate would have 
been a strong man. But he would have been 
a dangerous man, because he had become a 
self-seeking man. The great men of the Nation 
have been the serving men of the Nation, 
Washington and Lincoln chiefs among them. 
Powderly had lost the noble idea of service, 
and had assumed the base character of master. 
It is a character never yet successfully as- 
sumed by any American. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia. — Whether 
deservedly or not, Powderly himself came 
more and more to represent the Order of 
which he was the chief, and to absorb more 
and more of its authority. He was an auto- 
crat, a boss. Then came the temptation to 
employ his power in politics, not so much in 
behalf of labor as in behalf of Powderly. His 
personal importance caused him to be sought 
by politicians, and not only to be flattered by 
them, but to flatter himself. He aimed at 
political distinction, at personal influence, and 
advancement. The original purpose of the 
Order was forgotten, and from that time its 
fate was sealed. 


Powderlyism a Curse, 


The Hagle (Dem.), Brookiyn.—Powderly ism 
has been the curse of the Knights of Labor, 
and it rests like a blight upon all other organ- 
ized bodies of workingmen. In its essence it 
is anarchy, for it maintains that no one has 
any rights which it is bound to respect. This 
is not an extreme statement, or one which 
cannot be nt from the history of Pow- 
derlyism. It is such men as this leader who 
have disregarded the Law of the land, who 
have sent armed bodies of mien to keep the 
owner out of his own property, who have set 
up an independent Government in a town and 
deposed the constitutional officers, who have 
established martial law and have driven from 
the place all citizens not in sympathy with 
them. 


The Knights of Labor Fall With Him. 


The Herald (Ind.), Chicago.—This really 
great man, with his immense following, with 
resources drawn from the wages of the entire 
country, never managed a successful strike 
of t dimensions, but is the mere hero of 
defeat in labor wars. His career, now closed, 
is evidence that organized strike-methods are 
not the effective agencies of labor-reform, do 
not ameliorate the condition of labor, increase 
wages, secure ‘‘ recognition” for labor-unions, 
nor lessen the hours of labor. With Pow- 
derly’s fall, the Knights of Labor organization 





is dissolved. 
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SIAM AND BRITISH INTERESTS. | 


At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Cham 
ber of Commerce, Lord Leamington delivered 
an address on British interests in Siam. From 
Colonies and India, London, we take the fol- 
lowing extract: 


‘*That this country was deeply interested 
in Siam would be seen when he stated that 90 
per cent. of the trade of Bangkok is with 
Great Britain and her Colonies, and 74 to 85 
per cent. of the ships using the port were 
British. At Bangkok, English was almost 
the recognized language in commercial trans- 
actions, and Indian stamps and money were 
used throughout the country. He was of 
opinion that the French would not long allow 
the river Mekong to be the limit of their power. 
They had already declared that no Siamese 
troops should come within 16 miles of the 
river, and they claimed all the islands in the 
Mekong. With regard to the buffer State in 
the north he thought the Liverpool and other 
Chambers of Commerce should use their influ- 
ence to move the Government to resist any 
further encroachment on the part of the 
French. A strict watch should be kept on 
the negotiations now in progress. Lord Rose 
bery was to be congratulated on having pre- 
vented the French from occupying as much ter- 
ritory asthey first intended—or, at all events, 
as they wished. He feared that the independ- 
ence of Siam would be further impaired 
by the French. There was no natural frontier 
between the Mekong and Menam basin, and 
it would be most disastrous for British in- 
terests if an advance were made to the west 
by the French. He was in no way jealous of 
the French, but it would be a culpable weak- 
ness were the English to allow a valuable 
trade to be lost to them through sheer ignor- 
ance and dislike of responsibility. If the 
French Government did not mean the total 
annihilation of English trade by a prohibitory 
Tariff, England could regard with equanimity 
a change of rule in Siam, though it would be 
a dishonorable acquiescence on its part. From 
experience in Tonquin, the English knew that 
the suppression of their commerce would be 
the first thing sought. When the French 
port of Saigon was a Free-Trade port it was 
most prosperous, but when a protective Tariff 
was instituted its trade even with France fell 
off enormously. So far, England had suf- | 
fered very little commercially, but her prestige | 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, November 29. 


The annual Report of the Secretary of War is 
oublished, by which it appears that the Army of the 
Jnited States on September 30, 1893, consisted of 
2,144 Officers, and 25,778 enlisted men...... Ex-Min- 
ister John L. Stevens issues a statement intended as 
an answer to the Report of Mr. Commissioner 
Blount, 


Thanks were given in the German Reichstag for 
the tailure of attempts to assassinate the Emperor 
Willam and Chancellor Caprivi ...... General 
Martinez de Campos arrives at Melilla, and announces 
his intention to begin active operations against the 
Riffians at once Arrests of Anarchists and 
seizures of explosives are made by the police of 
ess revolutionary placards are posted at 
aris. 


Thursday, November 30. 


The annual Reports of the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Director of the Mint are published ; the 
stock of gold and silver money in the United States 
on July 1, 1893, is estimated at $1,213,559,169 
Monsignor Satolli, the Abicgate, speaks at Washing- 
ton in defense of Roman Catholic schools in this 
country, as teaching knowledge and love of the Con 
stitution of the Uniied States..... In the footba!! 
game between Yale College and Princeton, which 
attracted 50,000 spectators, Princeton won, 6 to o. 


The Credit Mobilier in Rome suspends payment, 
and the fact causes a panic on the Roman Bourse, 
while the Bourses of Genoaand Florence are closed. 
A battle is fought between the Brazilian insur- 
gents and the supporters of the legal Government at 
Rio Grande do Sul; the loss on both sides is great, 
and the commander of the Government troops is 
taken prisoner, victory being claimed for the insur- 
gents. 


eeeeee 


Friday, December 1. 


The annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior 
is published, including Reports of the Pension 
Bureau, the Patent Office,the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and the Census Office Many wrecks and 
mishaps occur along the line of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad In consequence of the strike. 

Admiral Mello’s flagship, the Aguzdadan, leaves 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, with the intention, it is 
presumed, 0! intercepting the NVictheroy and Amer- 
ica, which have just left the United States to join 
the fleet of the Brazilian Government The Ger- 
man Reichstag votes, by a majority of 37, to revoke 
the decree expelling the Jesuits from Germany. 


Saturday, December 2. 


Several lives are lost and great damage is done to 
property by aseries of wrecks on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad As successor to Carter B. Harrison, 
the Democrats of Chicago nominate John P. Hop 
kins for Mayor; the Republicans nominate George 
B. Swift. 

M. Casimir-Perier forms a Cabinet, with the ex- 
ception of Minister for the Colomes,and presents 
his colleagues to President Carnot....../ A report is 
received that Fort Villegaignon, in Rio harbor, has 
been destroyed by the Brazilian Government’s guns. 
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had suffered, and that was to be considered in | s,nday, December 3. 


dealing with the different authorities in these | 
States. It was the interest of both England | 
and France that the independence of Siam | 
should be recognized, and that there should | 
be a strong buffer State erected in the northern 

part of Siam.” 


EXCISE REVENUE IN INDIA. 


| 

The Statesman, Calcutta. — In spite of the | 
increased restrictions placed on the sale of | 
liquor and drugs, and the steady reduction in | 
the number of 
revenue has continued to increase steadily in | 
the Central Provinces since 1888. Clear of | 
all charges of collection and supervision, it | 
was Rs. 25,65,210 in 1880-91, Rs. 26,93,953 | 
in the following year, and Rs. 27,36,220 in | 
1892-93. The increase last year (Rs. 42,267) | 
was, however, less than in the two preceding | 

ears. . . In the year under report the | 
increase of revenue was confined to country | 
spirits, ganja, and tari, while opium and for- 
eign spirits showed a diminished yield. The 
rise in receipts from country liquor occurred, 
it seems, in spite of the closing of 32 stills and 
90 shops. . . It is noteworthy that, 
though the population of the Central Pro- 
vinces has largely increased, the number of 
shops for the sale of liquor and drugs has 
been very considerably reduced. While ganja 
has been more largely sold, and the sale of 
opium has slightly diminished, country liquor 
has been more extensively consumed than 
either. The cheaper ganja is not, however, 
really displacing opium. 





The annnal Report of the Comptrolier of the Cur - 
rency is made public. The total amount of bank- 
notes in circulation on October 31, was $209,311,393, 
being a net increase during the year of $36,886,972. 
Mr. James J. Van Alen’s resignation of the 
Embassy to Italy, made on November 20, is pub 
lished. 


Muley Araaf, brother of the Sultan of Morocco, 
pacifies the Riffians; the Spanish army wil! probably 
return home witliout a battle The Minister for 
the Colonies in the new French Ministry, is ap- 
pointed; he is Deputy Le Bon Anarchists are 
prevented by the police from holding a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, London. 


ween 


stills and shops, the excise | 4/¢"¢4y, Decemder 4. 


The Fifty-Third Congress meets in regular session; 
the President’s Message is read in both Houses. 
after which Congress adjourns out of respect for the 
memory of two recently-deceased Representatives 
‘The District Court of Appeals at Washington 
sustains the demurrer of Colonel Ainsworth to the 
indictment for manslaughter for causing the collapse 
of the Ford’s Theatre building. 


In France, the new Cabinet's declaration is read in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate; in the 
Chamber, a Socialist motion for amnesty for politi- 
cal, press, and strike offenders is lost by a mafority 
of 31 Professor Tyndall dies at his house, Has- 
lemere, County of Surrey, England, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, as the result of an overdose 
of chloral, taken to relieve pain and insomnia, 


Tuesday, December 5. 


Both Houses of Congress in session; the Repre- 
seniatives resume debate on the Bankruptcy Bill. 
A vessel arrives at Port Toumend, State of 
Washington, and brings a report that Minister 
Willis has declared that the time has not yet come 
for him to carry out his orders, and he must wait for 
further instructions......The United States Steamer 
Corwin sails from San Francisco for Honolulu, 

M. Dupuy, the ex-Prime Minister, is elected Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber of Deputies..... he 
Italian Cabinet is completed by Signor Zanardelli. 
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HOLI DAY PUBLICATIONS. | 4 FIRST-CLASS CHRISTMAS 





THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: or, The Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.LE., C.8.1. With introduction by Richard Henry Stoddard, Illus- 
trated with 14 full-page reproductions from HOFFMAN’S CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST, and by a portrait of Mr. Arnold. Square 12mo, 386 pp. Bound in white 
cloth, gold designs on recto and back, gilt top, ete. Price, $2.50. 
‘It will please all readers of poetry and fill Christian souls with rapture.’"—New York Herald. 
MISERERE; A Musical Story. 


By Mabel Wagnalls. Square 12mo, cloth, elegantly bound; beautifully illustrated with 4 full- 
page, half-tone cuts; gilt top; ina box. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


‘A beautiful work, exquisitely printed and illustrated.”’— Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 
“The romance is wonderfully tender, tragic, intense, and poetic, ail in one.’"—7/e Boston Budget, 


MY MUSICAL MEMORIES. 
By Rev. H. R. Haweis, A.M. A Volume of Personal Reminiscences, dealing with Early Life and 
Recollections, Hearing Music, Old Violins, Paganini, Wagner, Liszt, and other kindred subjects. 
Half cloth, fancy sides, uncut edges. Price, $1.50. 
‘* A treasury of musical intelligence,’"— 7he Musical Herald, Boston. 


BETTER NOT. 


By Bishop J. H. Vincent. D.D., LL.D. The Chancellor of the famous Chautauqua University 
needs no introduction. The society craze for theatre-going, wine-drinking, dancing, and card- 
playing. and its evil effects, is treated in a most catholic spirit. The author’s advice may be seen 
in the title. 16mo, half cloth, fancy sides, uncut edges. Price, $1.00, post-free. 


STORIES IN RHYME FOR HOLIDAY TIME. 


For the Young Folks, and older heads also. By Edward Jewitt Wheeler. With 29 illustrations 
by Walter Satterlee. A holiday book for young readers, 4to, 102 pp., cloth, with stout boards, 
illuminated. Price, $1.00, post-free. 
‘* Tam greatly pleased with ‘ Stories in Rhyme.’ ’—James Russell Lowell. 
SWEET CICELY;; or, Josiah Allen as a Politician. 
By Josiah Allen’s Wife. An exquisite gift-book. 12mo, cloth; 380 pp., over 100 illustrations. 
Price, $2.0C, post-free. 
**In this book there is the ever-present thorn of startling truth sticking in the side that aches with 
jaughter.."\— Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 


POEMS BY ‘JOSIAH ALLEN'’S WIFE.” 
(Marietta Holley.) A charming volume, beautifully illustrated, bound in colors, cloth, square, 
12mo, 216 pp. Price, $2.00, post-free. 
“A rich, rare gift-book for every occasion and every end.’’—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS. 
By Grace H. Dodge, Member of the New York Board of Education, 
sides, uncut edges (same style as ‘‘ Better Not’). Price, $1.00, post-free. 
** No class of girls can be more usefully employed than in reading and discussing the points suggested 
in this excellent book.’’— Woman’s Journal, Boston. 


THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


By John R. Musick. A Complete History of our Country from the Time of Columbus Down to 
the Present Day inthe form of Twelve Complete Stories. Uniform size and style, 12mo, cloth, 
liberally illustrated with full-page, half-tone engravings and other illustrations, by F. A. Carter. 
Price, per volume, $1.50, post-free. Each volume is complete in itself. 
FIRST 10 VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 
HERE ARE THE TITLES IN FULL Of THE COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS. 

Vol I. Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of America. Vol. Il. Estevan: A Story of the 
Spanish Conquests. Vol. Ili. St. Augustine: A Story of the Huguenots. Vol. IV. Pocahontas: 
A Story of Virginia. Vol. V. The Pilgrims: A Story of Massachusetts. Vol. VI. A Century 
Too Soon: A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. Vol. VII. The Witch of Salem: or, Credulity Run 
Mad. Vol. VIII. Braddock; A Story of the French and Indian Wars. Vol. 1X. Independence : 
A Story of the American Revolution. Vol. X. Sustained Honor: A Story of the War of 1812. 
Vol. 1X. Humbled Pride: A Story of the Mexican War. Vol. XII. Union: A Story of the Great 
Rebellion and of Events Down to the Present Day. 


16mo, half cloth, fancy 


Send for illustrated circular of the Series, containing our Special Advance Offer Blank, critical 
comments from many sources, etc. 
“As a contribution to American historical literature, their educational value, as well as their absorbing 
interest, is unquestionable."’— The Standard-Union, Brooklyn. 
“*'The Columbian Historical Novels’ are books of a high order, and should be widely circulated. They 
can be safely and profitably read, especially by the young of both sexes..""— The Christian Inquirer, wew York. 


THE EPIC OF SAUL. 
By William Cleaver Wilkinson. Cloth, octavo, 386 pp., gilt top, rough edges, printed in pica 
type, on excellent paper. Price, $2.50, post-free. 


‘The poem seems to me to be ir its spirit and method, in plot, arrangement, and form, a very genuine 
and high piece of artistic work.’’— Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, LL.D., Cornell University. 


HOW TO WIN. 


A Book for Girls—a very appropriate gift-book. By Frances E. Willard. With Introduction by 
Miss Rose E, Cleveland. Square 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00, post-free. 
Contents—Why I Wrote of Winning--I Am Little, But I Am I—Aimless Reverie vs. A Resolute 
Aim—The New Profession—The New Ideal of Womanhood—The New Ideal of Manhood—The 
Beautiful—The Decalogue of Natural Law--The Law of Habit—How Do You Treat Your 
Laundress ?9—-Novel Reading—Woman’s Opportunity in Journalism—At What Age Shall Girls 
Marry 9—To the Young Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions--Unity of Parpose—-Finally, 
Sisters. 

SONG STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
Edited by W. H. Luckenbach, D.D. 
lines, and Table of Contents. Price, $1.00; post-free. 
This book contains 218 pleasing stories in poetry and rhyme, selected from popular authors, 
culled from The Congregationalist, Youth's Companion, Independent, Harper’s Young People, 
Golden Days, Christian at Work, The Voice, St. Nicholas, New York Evangelist, Churchman, and 
other periodicals of a high order. 








12mo, cloth, large clear print, 500 pp., with Index to first | 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


With Index of Authors, a Classified Index of Sub- 
jects, and a List of Periodicals Represented, an 
Index to the Book Reviews, and an Index to the 
Newspaper Press Digests. For Six Months, 
Ending October 28th, 1893. Cloth, 763 pp. 
Price, $4, Carriage Free. 


CONTENTS: 
Number ) 488—Political, Sociological, 


of Religious, Educational, Sci- 
Articles. ) ence, Philosophy, ete., etc. 


From \ om ; 
273—American, 46; Eng- 
Leading | lish, 31; French, 29; Ger- 
Magazines’ + man, 25; Other Foreign, 16, 
and From Foreign Newspapers, 


Reviews. / !%. 


Including about 2,000 selected extracts from the 
press of the United States and Europe on all 
Vital Topics of the Day, a Weekly Summary of 
Periodical Literature, and a Weekly Cosmo- 
politan Chropicle of Public Events, Book 
Digests, ete. 

‘** Preserved as a manual for reference it possesses a 
unique value for the student and scholar.” 


The Living 
Church, Chicago. 


Address Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


— OF THE — 


LITERARY DIGEST 
THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use. 


Simplicity, Durability, Neatness. 


Price, 75 Cents, Post-free. 


FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 

A literary curiosity of much value to all inter- 
ested in the great author is the Famous First 
Folio Edition [A. D. 1523]. This is reproduced 
in photographic fac-simile under the title of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 8vo, 993 pp. Cloth. Price, 
$2.50. Post-free. 

Appleton Morgan, President of the Shake- 
speare Society of New York, writes : 

“This reduced fac-simile really is what the 


| Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be— 


the fac-simile of an identical, original, First Folio 
Shakespeare.”’ 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Simplex Printer ought to 
mean glow- 
A new invention for duplicating ing health 
copies of writings or drawings. throughout 
childhood, 


and robust 
health int*e 
years to 











come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y _ All druggists. 
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From an original, on ordinary paper with 





any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 































HAVE You USED 


PEARS soap: 


DEAD PAL 
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